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RMENIA has furnished the 

League of Nations with a topic 
combining almost every conceivable 
element both of interest and of diffi- 
culty. To the sentiment of humanity, 
the world over, it appeals as almost 
nothing else could; and at the same 
time it impinges on almost every 
sensitive point in the international 
situation. The hope that the Ge- 
neva meeting will demonstrate the 
League’s efficacy was justly quick- 
ened by the unanimous vote of the 
Assembly calling upon the Council 
to bring about a mediation between 
Kemal and the Armenians; what will 
happen in the Council itself is, at the 
moment of this writing, involved in 
doubt. The future of the League, 
and especially the estimation which 
it will command in American public 


opinion, will turn in no small meas- 
ure on the outcome of its proceedings 
with respect to this grave question. 
That something effective may be ac- 
complished must be the ardent hope 
of every man who is not indifferent 
to the fate of a martyred people, to 
say nothing of the beneficent influ- 
ence which pacification at this sore 
spot would have upon the prospects 
of world-wide peace. 


ABINET rumors, and even re- 

ports that have all the air of be- 
ing much more than rumors, are 
notoriously untrustworthy. Never- 
theless, we note with regret the 
statements that are being put out in 
many quarters to the effect that there 
is no chance of Mr. Root being made 
Secretary of State. His appointment 
to that post would mean much more 
than is conveyed simply by his posi- 
tion respecting the League of Na- 
tions. The attitude of our country 
towards the whole mass of questions 
involving our possible helpfulness to 
the world at this critical time will be 
tested in many specific ways, apart 
from our direct dealings with the 
problem of the League, or of any 
league. Mr. Root’s unrivaled ability, 
his knowledge, his insight, his unique 
standing in the eyes of foreign na- 
tions—all this would be of inesti- 
mable value. If Mr. Root shall not 
be chosen, this will doubtless be due 
chiefly to the objection—whether in 
Mr. Harding’s own mind, or in that 
of others with whom he wishes to 
work in harmony—to Mr. Root’s 
supposed committal to a definite 
policy in regard to the League. But 
it can not be too strongly urged upon 
Mr. Harding that the choice of a man 
committed to a policy flatly opposed 
to that represented by Mr. Root 
would be a most unfortunate begin- 
ning for the new Administration. It 


was repeatedly pointed out in these 
columns that Mr. Harding at no time 
concealed his desire that a new start 
should be made, an endeavor to set 
up an association of nations upon a 
basis other than that of the existing 
Covenant; but it is equally true, as 
we have likewise repeatedly pointed 
out, that Mr. Harding held open the 
possibility of acceptance of the ex- 
isting League with proper modifica- 
tions, if that should prove to be the 
course which the facts of the Euro- 
pean situation made necessary. The 
developments at Geneva may pro- 
foundly influence the decision that 
ought to be made on this vital point. 
It is most important that the Presi- 
dent-elect should take no step that 
would have the appearance of fore- 
closing the case by an adverse de- 
cision. 


R. HOOVER’S talk before the 

Federated American Engineer- 
ing Society suggests the great possi- 
bilities that might be opened up by a 
man of his organizing genius if he 
were placed in a position to bring 
it to bear upon large bodies of 
employers and employed. He was 
the leading influence in the second 
Industrial Conference convened by 
President Wilson last winter, the re- 
port of which body was characterized 
by the utmost fairness and good 
sense. Mr. Hoover appealed to the 
engineers as being in a position of 
peculiar advantage to give construc- 
tive advice to both sides in the cap- 
ital and labor question; and, what- 
ever other engineers may be able to 
do, there is no doubt of his own pecu- | 
liar qualification to be of signal serv- 
ice in this direction. It is to or- 
ganized “codperation between these 
great economic groups” that he looks 
for advancement towards the solu- 
tion of the problem with which both 
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are wrestling. He says that em- 
ployers usually fail to recognize the 
fact that the vast majority of the 
membership and of the direction of 
organized labor in America “are in- 
dividualists in their attitude of mind 
and in their social outlook,” so that, 
in his opinion, “the labor organiza- 
tions, as they stand to-day, are the 
greatest bulwark against Socialism” ; 
but he points out that, on the other 
hand, labor leaders often overlook 
the fact that, to secure the produc- 
tivity necessary to a high standard 
of living, it is essential that we 
should maintain “the utmost possible 
initiative on the part of the em- 
ployer.” The man that has an 
equally strong feeling for the vital 
necessity of maintaining individual 
initiative and for the potential bene- 
fits of organized codperation has got 
hold of the subject by the right 
handles. 


\ bape turpitude of the capitalist 

press in suppressing news is so 
constantly kept in the public mind 
by radical orators and writers that it 
is quite needless for anybody else to 
draw attention to the subject. But 
what is not so well known, and what 
always strikes us as extraordinarily 
interesting, is the amazing ineffi- 
ciency with which that suppression is 
carried on. Not a day passes with- 
out the insertion, in the very worst 
kind of capitalist newspapers, of 
items a thousand times as damaging 
as those they suppress. And the 
queerest part of the case is that these 
things are not hidden in a corner, 
but given the utmost prominence. 
Here is the New York Herald, for 
example, with a big front-page cable 
dispatch from London in which Mr. 
Washington D. Vanderlip tells what 
he found out about Lenin and his as- 
sociates : 


Mr. Vanderlip declared that while he was 
in Russia he was most impressed with the 
sincerity, honesty and high ideals of the group 


of men who are shaping the destiny of that 
country. 

“Lenin,” he said, “is not only a Washing- 
ton, a Lincoln; he is both. Fifty years 
ago Lincoln was defiled and crucified the 
world over. Now they have placed a beauti- 
ful statue of him in the heart of London, 
facing Westminster. Washington built up our 
Government; Lincoln freed 3,000,000 people 
and held our union together. Now Lenin is 
building a Government and freeing 150,000,- 
000 people. It will not be many years be- 


fore they will have a statue of him here 
in London. 


On the same day the New York Trib- 
une gives, under a big two-column 
head on its first page, the story of the 
son of a Boston millionaire who has 
declined to accept his share of his 
father’s estate and who gives the 
world the benefit of his youthful wis- 
dom as follows: 

Private property is the main cause of our 

unrest and unhappiness. It saps all the 
meaning from life. Why should certain 
men have control of land and food any 
more than of the air they and their fel- 
low men breathe? One man is entitled to 
more than another only if he needs more. 
Distribution should be fixed by law. Each 
man should decide for himself how he is to 
live. 
What’s the use of suppressing this or 
that little bit of news when you 
spread among the people such fright- 
fully inflammable stuff as this? 


He” is it, we wonder, with the in- 

surgent philosophers, exponents 
of the new thought, professional 
propagandists of uplift and the like 
who, rejecting both Harding and 
Cox, urged their followers to cast a 
protest vote for either Debs or 
Christensen? Perhaps, like the lady 
in the familiar play of “The Mouse- 
Trap,” they protested too much. Or 
perhaps they protested too aggres- 
sively, or too loudly, or too often. At 
any rate, the election returns do not 
indicate that their protests brought 
the desired results. Counsel so in- 
sistently urged by tribunes so emi- 
nent must have been widely heard; 
moreover, was there not a “seething 
mass of unrest” out of which might 
be expected to come a swelling vol- 
ume of response? Alas! it failed to 
register as requested. That there 
was a protest vote who can doubt? 
But according to the returns it went 
neither to Debs nor to Christensen, 
but to Harding. 


) ion passage of a workmen’s com- 

pensation measure by the 1920 
session of the Georgia Legislature 
brings the number of such laws in 
the United States to 47. Forty-three 
States, the territories of Alaska and 
Hawaii, the insular possession of 
Porto Rico, and the Federal Govern- 
ment make up the list. The Federal 
Government’s act of.1908 was a limit- 


ed measure and has been supplanted 
by the act of 1916. Previous to 191] 
Maryland, Montana, and New York 
had experimented with the subject, 
only to have their work invalidated 
by the courts. The first permanent 
laws were adopted, curiously enough, 
on the same day, March 14, 1911. 
Washington and Kansas were the 
pioneers. Ten days later Nevada 
followed, and within the next five 
weeks New Jersey, California, New 
Hampshire, and Wisconsin also enact- 
ed laws. But Wisconsin’s law takes 
priority in the fact that it went into 
effect on the day it was adopted, 
May 3. The Nevada law went into 
effect July 1, New Jersey July 4, 
California September 1, Washington 
October 1, and Kansas and New 
Hampshire January 1, 1912. Ohio 
also joined the procession on Janu- 
ary 1 with a law that had been 
passed the previous June. This re- 
markable beginning set the pace, and 
new laws followed rapidly. By the 
end of 1915 there were 31. There are 
now but five States—Arkansas, Flor- 
ida, Mississippi, North Carolina, and 
South Carolina—outside the fold. 


HE ingratitude of princes has 

long been a favorite theme for 
poet and moralist and philosopher. 
But the most striking instance in 
modern times has as yet brought 
forth no celebrant. The ukase of 
the great Lenin that such “notorious 
opportunists” as Turati, Kautsky, 
Hilferding, Hillquit, Longuet, Mac- 
Donald, and Modigliani must never 
be permitted to enter the Third In- 
ternationale comes as a shock to all 
right-feeling souls. Kautsky, of 
course, has rejected Bolshevism from 
the beginning; Longuet and Mac- 
Donald, after looking upon it with 
favor for a time, finally turned away, 
and so did Turati, Hilferding, and 
Modigliani. But  Hillquit — how 
could the magnate of Muscovy do 
this cruel thing to our American 
champion of the Soviet régime? 
From the first he was its eulogist. 
It was he who invented the glorious 
euphemism, “limited democracy,” 
for the Bolshevist rule; and every 
fresh limitation on that democracy 
served but to intensify his devotion. 
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Others balked here and there, but 
for him nothing was too difficult; he 
swallowed it all with joyous counte- 
nance and with exclamations of de- 
light; and, like Ingersoll’s orthodox 
believer in miracles, he wished only 
for something harder to swallow in 
order to show the full measure of his 
faith. Yet now, for some hesitancy 
in accepting the full Bolshevist ritual 
and practice (not, be it remembered, 
as regards Russia, but the United 
States), he is all at once proscribed, 
publicly branded as a “notorious op- 
portunist” (something far worse 
than a bourgeois), and forever ban- 
ished from the company of the elect. 
The marble-hearted fiend Ingrati- 
tude may gloatingly chalk up another 
high mark in his own honor; but for 
the rest of us, for the world at large 
which grows cynical when it learns 
of the frailties of the great and the 
good, the episode is tragic. 


NE easy way to show that unen- 

durable burdens are being placed 
upon Germany by the peace condi- 
tions is to reckon in marks her ex- 
penditures for the satisfaction of 
these conditions, and conveniently to 
forget the difference between the 
paper mark of to-day and the hard- 
money mark of fifty years ago. But 
one would hardly expect this course 
to be taken by a high financial au- 
thority addressing a bankers’ con- 
gress. Yet this is just what Pro- 
fessor Riesser has been doing in his 
opening address before the Congress 
of German Bankers at Berlin. The 
expenses of the Rhineland occupa- 
tion, which Germany has had to pay, 
says the learned professor, amounted 
in a single year to 1514 billion marks 
which, he tells us, is four times as 
much as the whole indemnity that 
Germany was required to pay to 
France after the war of 1870. As 
every one knows, that indemnity was 
five billion francs, or in round num- 
bers, one billion gold dollars. Like- 
wise 16 billion marks, if they were 
gold marks, would be approximately 
four billion gold dollars. But 16 bil- 
lion of: the kind of marks that are 
current in Germany to-day are not 
equivalent to four billion gold dol- 
lars, but to about one-fourth of one 


billion gold dollars—to say nothing 
of the diminished purchasing power 
of gold in 1920 as compared with 
1870. That the 1514 billion marks 
to which Professor Riesser refers 
are actually current marks of to-day 
is obvious in itself, but is shown be- 
yond a doubt by the statement of 
another speaker at the congress who 
referred to the expenses of the occu- 
pation up to March, 1920, as having 
amounted to “1.8 billion francs, or 
7.2 billion marks’—which would 
make the mark one-fourth of a franc, 
and therefore, at the ruling exchange 
value of francs, something in the 
neighborhood of one and a half cents. 
If one of the foremost of German 
financial authorities can talk in this 
wild way when addressing an audi- 
ence of experts of his own nation, 
what may we not expect from the 
average German politician or jour- 
nalist speaking for political effect, 
to plain people, either at home or 
abroad ? 


“ HEN LABOUR RULES” is the 

title of a new book by Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, the General Secretary of 
the National Union of Railwaymen. 
The British ratepayers, whether im- 
pressed by its perusal, or exasperated 
by the growing symptoms of labor’s 
selfish disregard of the common weal, 
are determined that, in the cities at 
least, labor shall not rule for the 
time being. They went in large num- 
bers to the municipal polls on No- 
vember 1, and gave the labor leaders 
an unambiguous piece of their mind. 
In the seventy-one leading boroughs, 
according to the London Times, the 
Labor party nominated 747 candi- 
dates, but returned only 199. In 
Bradford not one of the 23 labor 
candidates was elected, in Birming- 
ham they secured only two seats out 
of 23 attacked, in Plymouth two out 
of twenty, in Southampton three out 
of 24. In all the great industrial 
centres, in fact, including Liverpool, 
Birkenhead, Manchester, Hudders- 
field, Leeds, Cardiff, Oldham, War- 
rington, the Labor candidates were 
turned down by the electorate. The 
most significant feature of this vic- 
tory is the fact that the working class 
itself contributed to this defeat of 





the men professing to speak for 
them. In Liverpool not one in five 
of the hundred thousand working- 
men who pay subscriptions to the 
Labor party voted for Labor candi- 
dates, with the result that all of them 
were rejected. 


_ cause for this defection is ap- 

parently a growing discontent 
over the great rise in the rates, 
which, though partly due to the gen- 
eral increase in the cost of essentials, 
is naturally laid at the door of those 
men who have shown the least reluc- 
tance in advancing the public expen- 
diture. To be lavish with the rate- 
payers’ money is one way of proving 
that the workmen’s representatives 
are doing their best for the people. 
But exasperation at the financial bur- 
den got the better of the gratitude 
which their best efforts deserved, as 
the fruits of these were less apparent 
than the rise in the rates. The pros- 
pect of that happy time when labor 
shall rule lost much of its attractive- 
ness, since concessions to labor’s de- 
mands have enabled the working 
class to realize what heavy burden 
they entail for the ratepayer. The 
workingman, being a ratepayer him- 
self, has an equal interest with every 
other citizen in a wise and conscien- 
tious administration which does not 
try to propitiate one class at the ex- 
pense of the entire community. 


| our issue of June 16 we pub- 

lished, on the authority of a letter 
in the Atlantic Monthly, a statement 
that Madame Ponafidine (the writer 
of several absorbingly interesting let- 
ters printed in that periodical), her 
husband, and two of her sons had 
been slain by the Bolsheviki. Now 
comes news, according to the same 
periodical, that though her husband 
is dead, Madame Ponafidine is still 
living. No mention is made of her 
sons. Her own situation is said to be 
still most difficult, and regard for her 
safety forbids the publication of any 
further particulars. It is a satisfac- 
tion to know that at least a part of 
the earlier report was untrue, and 
that this talented and sorely tried 
woman has so far escaped the tragic 
death that has threatened her. 
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‘*Fences’’ for Soviet 
Loot 


HE determined drive to open 

trade relations with Soviet Rus- 
sia and to secure recognition of the 
Soviet Government is accompanied by 
such clever publicity that the gen- 
eral public is likely to be consider- 
ably confused as to the facts of the 
case and the issues involved. In 
order that America may not be 
rushed into an_ ill-advised policy, 
there is need of a thorough clarifica- 
tion of the whole subject. 

Two items of publicity have oc- 
cupied a prominent place in the press 
during the past fortnight—the im- 
pending British-Soviet trade agree- 
ment, and the story of a vast Siberian 
concession and a billion-dollar con- 
tract granted by Lenin to a certain 
Washington D. Vanderlip. 


The story of Washington D. Van- 
derlip in Russia sounds like one of 
the adventures of George Randolph 
Chester’s J. Rufus Wallingford. 
Twenty years ago, when the gold ex- 
citement at Nome was at its height 
and it was thought that similar 
riches might be found on the oppo- 
site shores of Bering Sea, the Rus- 
sian Government granted to a certain 
Vonlarlarsky a sixty-year concession 
for some hundreds of thousands of 
square miles of North-eastern Si- 
beria. An English syndicate partici- 
pated in this and elaborate explora- 
tions were made. The vast territory 
proved to be but an icy waste, com- 
mercially valueless, and the conces- 
sion has since lain dormant. Mean- 
while, a roving American prospector 
visited these regions and brought 
back numerous pictures of Eskimo 
life, with which he illustrated some 
magazine stories of his adventures. 
This prospector was Washington D. 
Vanderlip. 

It would now appear that, after 
a lapse of years, he had persuaded a 
few wealthy men in California to 
stake him for further adventures, 
and proceeded to Vladivostok, where 
he is said to have been passed on to 
Moscow by a certain “Bill” Shatoff, 
formerly well known in American I. 


W. W. circles and now a power in 
Eastern Siberia. Just what hap- 
pened at Moscow is not fully known, 
but it is evident that the propaganda 
value of the name Vanderlip was 
quickly recognized by the Soviet au- 
thorities and that the enterprising 
American represented himself as the 
read of a powerful syndicate of 
financiers. It was a simple matter 
to hand over to W. D. Vanderlip 
a concession which is in the main, 
if not entirely, the old Vonlarlar- 
sky concession, and the next step 
was to announce in the Bolshevik 
Social Democraten of Christiania 
that Mr. Vanderlip, a leading Ameri- 
can banker, and the head of a power- 
ful financial syndicate, had made a 
deal with the Soviet Government. It 
was intended to convey the impres- 
sion that Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip 
was negotiating with the Bolsheviks, 
and this impression probably still 
persists among a large part of the 
readers of the American papers now 
publishing glowing reports of Soviet 
trade possibilities. To carry the 
farce still further and to arouse busi- 
ness cupidity, the announcement was 
made that the Soviet Government 
had entered into a contract with 
Washington D. Vanderlip and his 
syndicate for the purchase of three 
billion dollars’ worth of merchandise 
in America and that the same would 
be paid for out of the wonderful re- 
sources of Russia. Evidently this is 
moonshine. Mr. Vanderlip has now 
left Russia, and the interviews he has 
been giving out are so wild and 
romantic as to confirm the belief 
that he is either allowing himself to 
be used as a propaganda tool or has 
been completely taken in by Soviet 
camouflage. 


The story of the tortuous negotia- 
tions between the British Govern- 
ment and the Soviet Mission is not 
yet fully known, but enough of it has 
been made public to make clear their 
general course and some of the im- 
pelling influences. Lloyd George and 
his associates did not wish to enter 
these negotiations, but three distinct 
considerations forced them to receive 
the Krasin delegation. The first con- 
sideration was the attitude of British 


labor which, by intensive propa- 
ganda, had been led to believe that 
the forces of capitalism, personified 
in the British Cabinet, were arrayed 
against a workingman’s government 
and were seeking to starve it into 
submission. A second consideration, 
and one more insidious, was the pres- 
sure brought to bear by certain busi- 
ness interests before whose eyes 
had been dangled prospects of im- 
mense profits or assurances of spe- 
cial concessions. The third and most 
important consideration, however, 
was the Bolshevik menace to Persia, 
Afghanistan, and India. The seeth- 
ing unrest, fanned by Bolshevik 
propaganda, presented a very real 
threat, and Lloyd George yielded, 
apparently in the hope of buying off 
the Soviets. It was an extremely 
dangerous kind of blackmail to pay, 
for he was dealing with unscrupu- 
lous persons, as he well knew, but 
the exigency was grave, and _ it 
seemed all-important to gain time. 
Negotiations had not proceeded 
far before the dishonesty and bad 
faith of the Bolshevik mission be- 
came evident. Meanwhile, the facts 
concerning Soviet Russia began to 
circulate among the British working- 
men, followed by considerable dis- 
illusion. Strengthened thereby, the 
British Government let it be known 
that, in flagrant violation of its en- 
gagements, the Soviet Government 
was subsidizing the London Daily 
Herald, and the negotiations were in- 
terrupted. Again the conversations 
were resumed, and when an agree- 
ment was about to be reached a sec- 
ond time an exposure was made of 
Kamenev’s bringing stolen diamonds 
to London and turning them into 
funds for Bolshevik propaganda. 
Once more the negotiations have been 
taken up and now, according to the 
Premier’s statement in the House of 
Commons on November 19, the Cabi- 
net has finally decided upon the 
preparation of a draft of an agree- 
ment for trade with Soviet Russia, 
which it is hoped will be submitted 
to the Russian Government shortly. 
If the history of the previous nego- 
tiations is any criterion, it is far 
from certain that the agreement now 
proposed will be finally consummated, 
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though the collapse of Wrangel and 
the insistent demands of British oil 
interests, which have already made 
deals in the Caucasian field, must be 
taken into account. The conditions 
of the agreement have aroused indig- 
nation in reputable business circles. 
The promise of the Soviet Govern- 
ment to refrain from hostile actions 
and propaganda is not taken seri- 
ously, and the failure to exact full 
recognition of Russia’s obligations 
is regarded as a betrayal not only of 
the interests of Britain, but of those 
of her Allies. 


The facts about prospective trade 
with Russia are well known. If Rus- 
sia is to import goods, she must find 
some way to pay for them. Payment 
can be made in but three ways, by 
gold, by credit, or by an exchange of 
goods. The Soviet Government has 
a considerable amount of gold, con- 
sisting of what is left of the old Rus- 
sian gold reserve; $125,000,000 be- 
longing to Rumania and placed in 
Moscow for safe keeping; and the 
gold looted from banks, corporations, 
and private individuals. Since the 
Soviet Government has assumed an 
absolute monopoly of foreign trade, 
any gold shipped out by it is liable 
to litigation on the part of those who 
have claims against Russia for losses, 
damages, or other obligations; and 
certainly no civilized government can 
legalize the acceptance of the Ru- 
manian gold or that looted from its 
rightful owners. 

Credit is based upon moral risk or 
collateral. The Soviet Government 
can scarcely expect credit on the for- 
mer basis, and to deposit gold as col- 
lateral presents the same difficulties 
as to use it for payment. 

There remains the alternative of 
exchanging goods, and here we find, 
first, that the Soviet Government has 
no goods at all in port for export, 
and the breakdown of transportation 
precludes the possibility of bringing 
to port the scanty stocks in the in- 
terior. But the greatest obstacle of 
all is that they can not secure food- 
stuffs and raw materials from the 
peasants, who, unwilling to accept 
worthless currency, and in daily fear 
of armed requisitions, are cultivating 


only so much land as suffices for their 
own needs and are concealing the 
products. 

The Soviet Government is produ- 
cing practically nothing and has 
brought all economic activity to ruin. 
This has been caused not by the 
blockade or by civil war, but by in- 
competence, graft, and an inherently 
unworkable system. So far from 
learning from experience and adapt- 
ing themselves to real life, they show 
not the slightest signs of evolving 
anything workable or constructive. 
Trade with Russia can only take 
place when Russia begins again to 
produce, and this will be possible 
only when the Soviet tyranny falls. 

The real issue at stake, however, 
is not that of trade with Russia. 
Those who are carrying on so vigor- 
ously the trade-with-Russia propa- 
ganda are under. no illusions as to this. 
The true object was made perfectly 
clear by Krasin in London. The 
Soviet authorities are seeking to sell 
to unscrupulous foreign capitalists 
all manner of concessions, factories, 
mines, and other expropriated prop- 
erty. Those foreigners who plan to 
profit as the “fences” of all this loot 
and plunder appreciate the impor- 
tance of securing official recognition 
for the Soviet Government as a 
means of giving a cover of legality 
both to the Soviet expropriations and 
to their own nefarious transactions. 
They reckon that once this has been 
done, it matters not if the Soviet 
Government collapses; they will have 
established a legal claim. With these 
glittering prospects in view, it is not 
strange that they are devoting tre- 
mendous efforts to the attainment of 
their end. 

The Colby note of August 10, an- 
nouncing a wise, honorable, and far- 
sighted policy toward Russia, dealt 


_a serious blow to their schemes, but 


they have not given up hope of influ- 
encing the incoming Administration 
to reverse this policy. But it is in- 
conceivable that the leaders of the 
Republican Party, mindful of future 
relations with the Russian people, 
and of the stability of our own com- 
mercial morality, will allow them- 
selves to be used for any such pur- 
pose. 


The Future of 
Prohibition 


rn enactment of the Eighteenth 

Amendment was in more ways 
than one a revolutionary measure. It 
was revolutionary in the incorpora- 
tion into the United States Constitu- 
tion of a statutory regulation wholly 
foreign to the great and fundamental 
objects which that instrument was 
designed to accomplish. It was revo- 
lutionary in its emphatic obliteration 
of the distinction between the prov- 
ince of the Federal Government and 
that of the several States. And it 
was revolutionary in undertaking to 
regulate the daily lives, the personal 
habits, of a hundred million people 
by an edict incapable of being re- 
voked in the future by any ordinary 
assertion of the will of the people. 

To say that a given step taken by 
a nation is revolutionary is by no 
means tantamount to saying that it 
is wrong. In our own opinion the 
thing was an act of extreme folly, 
both because it flies in the face of the 
general principles of sound govern- 
ment and because of its specific con- 
tent. But we are not among those 
who are ready to find, in every tran- 
sitory phase of human experience, 
“confirmation strong as Holy Writ” 
of what they desire to believe. It is 
far too early to form, on the basis of 
experience, any judgment of how na- 
tional prohibition is going to work 
in the long run. That its immediate 
effect would be to lessen certain 
forms of crime, and to conduce to 
the happiness of thousands of fami- 
lies cursed by drink, anybody but a 
fool must have known in advance. 
That on the other hand there would 
be for a time great numbers of vio- 
lations of the law, that a consider- 
able period would elapse before the 
machinery of enforcement would be- 
come effective, must also have been 
foreseen by anybody who took the 
trouble to think. Experience in the 
past year or eighteen months has 
added little or nothing to what all 
sensible persons virtually knew be- 
fore. 

There are, however, some aspects 
of the question which recent devel- 
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opments have significantly brought 
to the front. Most important of 
these is the action taken by the Fed- 
eral enforcement authorities in the 
matter of home brewing. It appears 
that the authorities have been led to 
take action in the matter not in con- 
sequence of their own knowledge of 
the extent of the practice—which, of 
course, must all along have been 
ample—but at the instigation of the 
brewers. These manufacturers of 
the stuff that is known as near-beer 
—quasi lucus a non lucendo, because 
it is very far from beer—feel ag- 
grieved at what they very naturally 
regard as the unfair competition of 
those who make the real thing in 
their own homes, unhindered by the 
injunctions of the law; and the pres- 
sure of the complaints appears to 
have been such as to spur the au- 
thorities to interfere where they had 
previously maintained a judicious, if 
not masterly, inactivity. But the 
reason for that inactivity—the de- 
sire of millions for an enjoyment 
which no statute can make them re- 
gard as criminal—has not disap- 
peared; and it will be strange indeed 
if the mere driving out of a particu- 
lar means of satisfying that desire 
will put an end to its attainment. 
That there are millions, or at least 
many hundreds of thousands, of per- 
sons who make their own beer or 
wine no longer admits of doubt. But 
there are forms of violation of the 
law more serious than this, which 
are also indulged in by many thou- 
sands of persons who in all their 
previous lives have been as law-abid- 
ing, as sincerely respectful of law, 
as anybody. There was a time when 
such a phenomenon would have been 
regarded as worthy of very serious 
anxiety; there was a time when the 
prospect of bringing about such a 
state of things would have been rec- 
ognized by all intelligent persons as 
a grave objection to the enactment 
even of a statute, not to speak 
of an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. In this very matter of pro- 
hibition, it had been an acknowl- 
edged maxim among men of sense 
that nothing short of an overwhelm- 
ing public sentiment would justify 
the imposition of such a régime in 


any given community. Whether the 
existing régime of nation-wide pro- 
hibition is approved by 55 per cent. 
or by 45 per cent. of the people is, 
from this standpoint, a matter of no 
consequence. In either case there is 
imposed upon a large proportion of 
the people—and in many communi- 
ties upon the great majority of the 
people—a regulation of their per- 
sonal lives to which they are decid- 
edly opposed, a regulation that puts 
into the category of crime a practice 
which, with the sanction of many of 
the best and wisest men in all coun- 
tries, they regard as not only harm- 
less but beneficent. 

To all this, the prohibitionist has, 
to be sure, a ready answer. “What- 
ever difficulties and evils,” he says, 
“may attend the enforcement of pro- 
hibition in its early years, the time 
will come when they will disappear. 
It may take a generation before we 
reach the point at which this law 
will be accepted, like other laws, as 
part of the natural order of things. 
But the new generation will, with 
few exceptions, have had no ac- 
quaintance with alcoholic drinks; 
they will not miss what they have 
never had, and will not demand what 
they do not miss.” But nobody really 
knows what the state of mind of 
the next generation will be. Much 
stranger things have happened in 
history than a reaction against pro- 
hibition would be. The good people 
who argue in the way we have 
spoken of honestly think of drink as 
wholly evil. But there are others 
who feel that, along with its great 
and unquestioned evils, it has given 
to uncounted millions a _ resource 
which has been of inestimable value, 
and which, as it happens, nothing 
yet discovered is capable of supply- 
ing. It is out of the question that 
that resource should be so completely 
abolished that the very knowledge of 
it shall disappear; nor is life likely 
to be so delightful and interesting 
that nobody will wish for anything 
to make it more attractive. If there 
should come a reaction towards a 
broader and more genial view of life 
than that which possesses the minds 
of present-day reformers, something 
may happen in the matter of drink 


not altogether unlike that which hap- 
pened in England when she shook off 
the chains of that dour Puritanism 
which reigned in the middle decades 
of the seventeenth century. 

All this, of course, is guesswork; 
in the meanwhile we are confronted, 
in the matter of prohibition enforce- 
ment, with what prohibitionists and 
anti-prohibitionists alike must regard 
as a most unpleasing prospect. For 
what is before us is nothing less than 
the certainty that for some years to 
come millions of good people, in 
every walk of life, will commit daily 
violations of law without the slight- 
est sense of guilt. And the worst of 
it is that in doing so they will be 
sustained by the feeling that they 
are resenting what, until a short 
time ago, nearly every American 
would have declared to be an un- 
warrantable intrusion of centralized 
authority into the domain of personal 
life. The idea of the sacredness of 
law rests on its being, in essentials, 
but the embodiment of standards ac- 
knowledged by practically all normal 
people, of injunctions sanctioned by 
their common sense. It is true that 
there are on the statute books of 
many of our States laws that are in 
fact a dead letter; but this does little 
or no harm, because a law that is 
understood on all hands to be a dead 
letter is virtually no law at all. Very 
different is the case with a law that 
is constantly being enforced by an 
army of inquisitorial officials, and is 
as constantly being evaded by mil- 
lions not of criminal or vicious per- 
sons but of perfectly normal citi- 
zens. 

Nothing could better illuminate 
the situation than the recent ac- 
tion of an important religious body 
which—apropos of drink, of course 
—recommends that the protection of 
the American flag be denied to all 
American citizens who “in foreign 
lands are doing that which is out- 
lawed at home.” For this absurd 


proposal is but an extreme manifes- 
tation of the state of mind which gave 
to the agitation for the Eighteenth 
Amendment that driving power which 
reduced Congress, Legislatures, press, 
and public to a condition of mental 
and moral anemia. 
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Greece and the Treaty 


of Sevres 


| gigeres and royal eagles caged 
in Dutch and Swiss villas are all 
in a flutter in expectation of the 
Greek “Parliament of Foules” which 
will be held on December 5. Veni- 
zelos’ sun is set and through the 
bars of their cages they think they 
see a twilight of the upstart Gods 
that ousted them from power. 
Through the night of reaction which 
they think to be approaching they 
hope to wing their way back to the 
old eyries in Athens, Budapest, 
Vienna, Munich, Berlin. 

Is there much ground for such a 
hope? It would seem that the aver- 
age Greek voter was wholly unaware 
of the interest that the outside world 
was taking in the elections, and that 
he did not anticipate the consterna- 
tion caused in Allied countries by his 
rejection of the late régime. To him 
the issue was a purely domestic ques- 
tion without any bearing on the 
international situation, and it is 
even a matter of doubt whether his 
vote against Venizelos was a con- 
scious demonstration in favor of the 
exiled King. Annoyance over the 
protracted military service, a desire 
to see the men come back from the 
front, irritation at the high cost of 
living, and impatience at the many 
drastic measures which Venizelos’ 
Government, under abnormal cir- 
cumstances and with incompetent 
underlings, was compelled to resort 
to were the feelings that combined 
to make for the great man’s unpopu- 
larity. The plebiscite of December 5 
will show whether the people’s denial 
of the late Premier was also a posi- 
tive vote for Constantine. If it was, 
so much the worse for Greece, is the 
feeling in England and France. For 
she would virtually renounce the 
prominent position in the A®gean 
obtained as the reward for her sup- 
port of the statesman who alone 
could win for her the Allies’ recog- 
nition of that prominence. The 
greater Greece of Venizelos’ creation 
received the sanction of England and 
France on the understanding, it is 
Said, that she would remain faithful 


to her creator. By substituting Con- 
stantine for Venizelos, she would 
place her aggrandized power in the 
hands of the man who, as king of the 
lesser Greece, did all he could to 
thwart the policy that made her 
great. 

But it is more likely that the Greek 
electorate cast their ballots without 
any forethought of the international 
consequences. They were out for an 
immediate relief from vexations, and 
not for the return of Constantine in 
preference to his youngest son. The 
threat, however, of M. Jonnart and 
other spokesmen of France, both dip- 
lomats and journalists, that the Quai 
d’Orsay will not allow the ex-King to 
return is likely to stir up a popular 
indignation which may vent itself in 
a strong vote for the King. The 
Powers could interfere in Greek af- 
fairs unchallenged as long as Veni- 
zelos made them pay for that privi- 
lege in heavy concessions to Greece. 
But now that the nation has disa- 
vowed its leader, it will not brook 
any meddling that does not carry its 
compensation with it. That should 
be another reason for M. Jonnart 
and his like to refrain from a men- 
acing tone; they will find it difficult 
for their Government to give effect 
to the warning. And even if it had 
the power to add force to its veto, 
how could such an action, in defiance 
of the nation’s express choice, be 
justified before the courts of moral 
and international law? 

The treaty of Sévres is in jeop- 
ardy, is the plea heard in France. 
But as the general opinion in France 
has never approved of that treaty, 
it is difficult to see how its danger 
can furnish an excuse for interfering 
in the domestic situation of Greece. 
The truth is that the Quai d’Orsay 
can not be displeased with this oppor- 
tunity of escaping from some of its 
commitments. “Members of the 
Foreign Affairs Commission of the 
French Chamber,” says a dispatch 
from Paris, “are of opinion that the 
Greek elections have given France a 
free hand and that France must 
avail herself of this opportunity to 
make new agreements and repair 
certain mistakes.” It is sufficiently 
clear with whom these mistaken 


agreements were made. The treat- 
ment of Turkey requires revision in 
the opinion of the French Govern- 
ment, and France is not averse to 
coming to terms with Kemal Pasha. 
But there is a certain awkwardness 
in pressing the urgency of this 
change in Near-Eastern policy on the 
ground of the prospective restora- 
tion of Constantine, and at the same 
time opposing that restoration. 

It seems, however, that the French 
are needlessly alarmed at the pros- 
pect of Constantine benefiting by the 
gains that Venizelos has won. The 
King, if hé should be recalled by the 
plebiscite of December 5, will owe 
his return to general war-weariness 
and moral lassitude which will para- 
lyze his efforts to act as Venizelos’ 
understudy. Greece without Venize- 
los must renounce her dream of 
power and expansion. The latest dis- 
patches from Smyrna report a sink- 
ing of the morale among the Greek 
forces, and their demoralization will 
not fail to revive the drooping spirits 
of the Kemalists. A similar collapse 
and a revival of Turkish and Bulgar 
hostilities are likely to follow in 
Thrace, and as Great Britain has 
hardly forces to spare for the pro- 
tection of a greater Greece turned 
Constantinist, France is in a fair 
way of getting the Sévres treaty re- 
vised without unjustifiable interfer- 
ence in the domestic affairs of the 
Greek nation. Better days seem in 
store for Mustapha Kemal. He is 
the coming man of the new Turkey, 
which will be like the old in all its 
worst aspects. The sick man of 
Europe will never die, because the 
folly of his neighbors will not let 
him. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the news of the world for the six days ended 
November 19.] 


SOVIET RUSSIA, POLAND, AND 
LITHUANIA: At last Wrangel has been 
“liquidated.” Trotsky certainly prac- 
tices black magic and commands the 
powers of Nature. Winter, at his behest, 
froze over the Putrid Sea; a thing which 
Winter seldom does. Huge Red forces 
crossed over unmolested, and the Pere- 
kop lines, whether attacked or merely 
threatened from rear, had to be aban- 
doned. It was all over within a very 
few days. Reports greatly differ as to 
the number of Wrangel’s troops who 
found shipping to their need; doubtless 
far the greater part have been killed or 
captured. Wrangel himself is in Con- 
stantinople. La comédie est finie. 

We had never thought very highly of 
Petlura. But it must be admitted that 
his recent general offensive against the 
Reds was a gallant and intrepid under- 
taking. Did he think to help Wrangel? 
Or was it something better still; a gest 
heroical, disinterested, deserving of an 
antique pen? Whatever it was, the re- 
sult was a thorough beating. The Pet- 
luran troops are in flight across the 
Polish border. Exit Petlura! We were 
about to say, with somewhat of a flour- 
ish. But it is an old story with Petlura. 
He has the habit of precipitate exits. 

Somewhere in the Mozyr region is 
Balakhovitch, still in arms against Trot- 
sky; but, highly as we rate the character 
and talents of Balakhovitch, we rate his 
present chances as small. 

In fact the Red Monster has over- 
thrown or cowed practically all opposi- 
tion within Russia. The optimist should 
find comfort therein; for has he not as- 
sured us that it is not war but peace the 
Monster has to fear? Very like; but is 
it to be peace, and, if so, for how long? 
Already, when the signatures to the pre- 
liminary peace treaty with Poland are 
hardly dry we find M. Joffe accusing and 
threatening the Poles. To be sure, a 
trade agreement with Great Britain is 
about to be consummated, under the 
terms of which Moscow, we understand, 
engages to refrain from military action 
or propaganda against British posses- 
sions and spheres of influence in the 
East. But will Moscow permanently re- 
linquish her grandiose plans in that 
direction? Just now a trade agreement 
is “indicated,” in order that the crying 
needs of railroad rolling stock, farm im- 
plements, etc., may be satisfied; but 
after? There be some who insist that 
the Bolshevists have been chastened by 
experience; that, with peace and trade, 
they would modify their programme al- 
most to a bourgeois complexion. Have 
these persons read the’ 21 Articles of 


Lenin, recently promulgated? The Bol- 
shevists are essentially fanatics; and, 
when they cease to be fanatical, their 
specific virtue will have gone out of 
them. Being upon the head of Musco- 
vite pacific intentions, we invite atten- 
tion to a significant piece of news just 
arrived. It will be remembered that the 
Red forces pursuing the Kolchak rem- 
nants halted at Irkutsk, and Moscow ac- 
knowledged the Far Eastern Republic. 
But dispatches state that the Reds have 
lately entered Eastern Siberia. Can it 
be that they are ready to challenge the 
Japanese? The idea is pregnant; but 
not with pacific suggestion. 

Optimists will be optimists. But we, 
observing the drifting of things, envy 
Job’s temper as blithesome and jocund. 

Zeligovski struts and fumes, but his 
performance lacks the crispness and au- 
thority of d’Annunzio’s. From d’Annun- 
zio we had learned to expect (nor ever 
expected in vain) a “multiplying im- 
provement in Madness, and use upon use 
in Folly.” Zeligovski started well, but 
he can not recapture his first fine care- 
less rapture. It has been objected to the 
League that it has no teeth. The League 
has cut its first tooth. It is sending a 
borrowed composite little army to super- 
vise the plebiscite in the Vilna district. 

GERMANY: There are two sides to 
every question: even the question of who 
won the war. The Allies have been dis- 
cussing the degree of participation to be 
allowed German representatives in the 
Indemnity Conferences to be held at 
Brussels and Geneva. But now, to our 
infinite chagrin, Herr von Simons de- 
clares in a speech that, in this Crépuscule 
of Reason, the Allies have got their shoes 
transposed. The Germans, it seems, are 
doubtful whether they want to partici- 
pate at all. Perhaps they may, if the 
Allies will promise in advance to return 
Upper Silesia to Germany without fur- 
ther ado; and more of the like. Cana 
connection be traced between this inso- 
lence and the growing embarrassments 
of the Allies, the multiplying proofs of 
their impotence? We fancy there can. 

Is it true that the Reaction in Bavaria 
is planning a coup: the Wittelsbach to be 
restored; Bavaria to separate from the 
German Federal Republic and to form 
with Austria a Catholic Kingdom? Or, 
if not precisely this programme, then 
one very like it and equally maleficent or 
beneficent, according to one’s angle? 
And always, if you will peep beneath the 
arras, you will see the cloven foot of 
French policy. A brisk conflict is going 
on in Germany between the reactionary 
and the novellizing Spirit of Man. The 
betting favors the former. 

GREECE: The most striking news of 
the week is that from Greece. The elec- 


torate have repudiated Venizelos and 
with him, apparently, his policies— 
“Greater Greece.” The Greek farmers 
(the Doric or Ionian strain pretty well 
bred out) want “the boys” home from 
the war; the “glory that was Greece” has 
little glamor for them. Now we know, 
what we had long suspected, that the 
Turkish Treaty is only an historical nov- 
elette. The only force available for re- 
ducing Mustapha Kemal was Venizelos’ 


army. This long time its morale has 
been waning; “the boys” want to go 
home. Already, if the dispatches are to 


be credited, Mustapha has them on the 
run. When the Red legions, now doubt- 
less en route from the Crimean front, 
arrive, there will be “nothing to it.” 
That haught, orgulous spirit by which 
alone empires are won and held is to be 
found now only among the Germans, the 
Turks, and the Russian Bolsheviks. Mus- 
tapha may probably have peace if he 
wants it. But does he want it? Has 
he not said that the Ottoman Empire 
must be restored in toto? Words not so 
idle as they seemed when spoken. Gour- 
aud, despite his skill, is hard put to it 
to hold his ground in Cilicia with his 
handful of Senegalese; and it is heavy 
going for the British in Mesopotamia— 
very heavy. What, one wonders at this 
conjuncture, does the Bedouin intend, 
and what the Kurd? The Emir Faisal 
is doubtless scanning the horizon with 
some satisfaction. Perhaps it is per- 
mitted once more to cherish that dream 
of Arabistan. 

MISCELLANEOUS: There seems to 
be “something doing” in Urga, Mongolia. 
It is well for the Chutuktu that he has 
the consolations of religion. 

Mr. Montagu acknowledges in the 
House of Commons that the news from 
India is alarming. First fruits doubtless 
of his “Diarchy.” O ye shades of Clive 
and Hastings! 

D’Annunzio is about to turn monk. 
D’Annunzio belongs to all time; he is an 
epitome of all the ages. He now revives 
a charming medieval tradition. He will 
have leisure to learn astronomy, and will 
in time, we trust, be able to take the Al- 
titude of himself. 

Caucasus Armenia has been overrun 
by the Turkish Nationalists, and is being 
Bolshevized after the Angora model. We 
do not know what that may be, but it is 
doubtless something very precious. 

Mexico is bedeviled by what looks and 
acts and smells like Bolshevism. 

12,000 Baltimore workmen in building 
trades declined to accept a wage increase 
of 10 cents per hour, due them commenc- 
ing November 1, under contract made 
a year ago. This act deserves a special 
O of amazement and approval. 

HENRY W. BUNN 
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Protection of Public Rights 


HE truth is beginning to be under- 
stood that the community should be 
protected from suffering even in times 
of strike. It seems at last to be realized 
that the rights of society as a whole 
transcend the rights of a small section of 
society, even if that small section of so- 
ciety is organized into a labor union. 
With this understanding, however, must 
come action. War is not prevented by 
knowledge that it is coming, nor is star- 
vation prevented through merely know- 
ing that a combination of such and such 
circumstances will cause famine. Defi- 
nite plans must be made to prevent the 
fatal combination, and if we are not to 
be unprepared to deal with conditions 
arising from widely spread strikes we 
must make plans now. 

A few years ago the danger of general 
suffering from strikes did not appear 
imminent. Society had not professed to 
have any rights. Strikes were looked 
upon as an inconvenience, certainly, but 
as a matter solely between employees 
and employers in which the public had 
little concern. They were generally 
called to settle wage disputes in specific 
industries and were looked upon with 
sympathy as an attempt on the part of 
the workers to secure justice for them- 
selves. The public was willing to be 
inconvenienced in the cause of justice. 
Since the coal strike of last winter, how- 
ever, the public has become acutely con- 
scious of the necessity of self-defense. 
Certain labor leaders, by their excessive 
demands and by their cynical disregard 
of the elementary rights of the great 
mass of the people, have succeeded in 
alienating public sympathy. When the 
desire of one group to better itself is 
combined with brutal disregard of the 
rights of all other individuals and groups, 
the great public must arouse itself to 
defensive action. Still more is this true 
when, as at the present time, a large 
proportion of strikes are recognized to 
be not at all a spontaneous endeavor on 
the part of workers to better their posi- 
tions but the result of secret propa- 
ganda on the part of radical agitators 
which has as its ultimate purpose the 
destruction of government and only uses 
the wage issue as an appeal to the often 
unreasoning workers. 

The time has come when, for its own 
protection and that of truly democratic 
government, the public must prove to 
labor that it can not be intimidated, that 
the complex social machine can function 
even if one of its parts is out of order. 
This should not be done in a haphazard 
way, as it was done, for example, during 
the transportation strike in New York 
and, to a lesser extent, during the coal 
strike. The public must organize and 
obligate itself to act when action becomes 











necessary. The organization must be 
large enough to be effective, sufficiently 
disciplined to be reliable, and to outlive 
initial enthusiasm. It must be all-in- 
clusive and must never be, or give the 
impression of being, opposed in principle 
to the labor unions. It is opposed only 
to such acts of the labor unions as 
cause danger to public health or to the 
state. 

Just such protective organizations 
have been built up in Denmark and in 
Germany; in both countries with the 
active assistance of the Government—in 
one case of a conservative Government, 
in the other of a Socialist Government. 
America might well profit by this ex- 
ample. 

The Samfundshjalpen, or Community 
Aid, as it is called in Denmark, came into 
prominence at the time of the great 
dock strike last spring. This strike, 
largely political in nature, succeeded in 
tying up completely Denmark’s trade 
with the outside world. It affected 
America because of the American ships 
which could neither load nor unload in 
Danish harbors. It threatened Denmark 
with a terrible food crisis and it meant 
the loss of vast quantities of perishable 
foodstuffs at a time when, for the whole 
world, conservation was imperative. The 
Community Aid unloaded the ships, it 
sent the Danish merchant fleet to sea, it 
saved the country from starvation; and 
it finally broke the strike. All this was 
accomplished without serious clashes, 
with the cordial support of the vast ma- 
jority of people and of all the press ex- 
cept the Socialist papers; and even their 
initial violence became, toward the end, 
only an attenuated whine. The people 
of Denmark as a whole showed the little 
group of strikers that it could defend 
itself by doing the work which the strik- 
ers had fondly believed only they were 
capable of doing. 

The Community Aid published a state- 
ment of its organization and its aims as 
follows: 


The Community Aid is a non-political organ- 
ization which collects its members from all 
classes of society. It is formed with the ob- 
ject of supplying the authorities with volunteer 
workers and with materials, etc., in labor con- 
flicts—either strikes or lockouts—which involve 
the suspension of operations of vital necessity. 
Without aiming to weaken or strengthen either 
of the parties to the conflict the association 
aims only to act as a temporary emergency aid 
with a view to freeing the majority of the 
population, as much as may be, from the 
troubles ensuing from a conflict in which they 
are not parties. We insist on the right of the 
people to such self-defense. 

According to our programme we shall place 
our assistance at the disposal of the authorities. 
We do this, not because we want the moral 
protection of the authorities, since the work we 
undertake we believe that we have a moral 
right to do or demand that it be done, but be- 


cause obviously a private association can not 
assume the responsibility of keeping the social 
machinery moving. The responsibility for this 
lies with the authorities, and the rest of us 
have the right to claim that the machinery of 
society shall not cease to operate. We all 
have our share in the burden of keeping this 
machinery in operation and it is the impera- 
tive duty of the Government to see that this 
is done, no matter how considerable a part of 
the community may oppose it. It is our wish 
to render the fulfillment of this duty easier to 
the authorities by offering them the necessary 
technical means to do it, although we leave the 
responsibility where it must rest. 

When and where we shall offer our services 
can not be stated in advance. When our asso- 
ciation was formed we had in view the situa- 
tion which would arise from a general cessa- 
tion of work. In this case our efforts would 
consist primarily in securing the continuance 
of the supply of water, gas, electricity, bread, 
and milk, and to keep up indispensable trans- 
portation service. But, apart from such a gen- 
eral strike, situations may very well arise in 
which the threatened failure of some vital 
organ of the body politic may render our inter- 
vention necessary. We should not be consid- 
ered as a rescue corps to be mobilized when- 
ever values are being injured in consequence 
of labor conflicts, especially when these con- 
flicts are due merely to wage questions. Our 
association should only interfere in a situation 
which endangers the community. 


Members of the Danish Community 
Aid may be either active or subscribing. 
Anyone may join, but all applicants for 
active membership must fill out a detailed 
questionnaire which not only enables the 
Executive Committee to class them in 
sections where they will be most effi- 
cient, but also enables them to know what 
members are willing to do manual labor, 
who is willing to be called on in any 
emergency, ete. During the time when 
members are in active service they are 
paid something less than the wages re- 
ceived by those whose places they fill. 

When the Community Aid was called 
out for the protection of the population 
and the saving of Denmark’s foreign 
trade at the time of the harbor strike, 
there were at first three or four hundred 
volunteers, chiefly students and business 
men. As the days passed the numbers in- 
creased; laborers (principally non-union 
men), shipping people of all kinds, fisher- 
men, and engineers began to appear in 
the ranks. Ships put to sea with volun- 
teer crews. The American and other ves- 
sels in port were unloaded, vast quantities 
of perishable foods were saved from de- 
struction; famine was averted. There 
were no riots. The population, at first 
passive or a little contemptuous, became 
enthusiastic. When the strikers were 
willing to return to work their places 
were ready for them. Many of them 
realized that the strike had been wrong 
from the beginning. All were compelled 
to admit that the work of the Community 
Aid had saved their families, as well as 
the rest of the people, from actual physi- 
cal suffering. 

In Germany this relief organization is 
even more fully developed and organized, 
and in Germany it is recognized and 
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assisted by the present moderately con- 
servative Government as it was by the 
preceding, largely Social Democratic, 
Government. The Technische Nothilfe, 
or Technical Emergency Aid, was organ- 
ized, like the Danish Community Aid, to 
protect the interests of the general public 
in any emergencies. From the begin- 
ning, soon after the revolution, the funds 
of the skeleton organization have been 
supplied by the Government. The cen- 
tral office in Berlin, under a commissioner 
appointed by the Government, directs the 
whole work in collaboration with repre- 
sentatives of the various Ministries. 
The country is divided into economic 
districts, each of which -has its technical 
director, with an advisor on economic 
questions who directly represents the 
people. Finally, there are local groups 
in every town of any size, pledged to 
assist when need arises. In every office 
there are card-index files, grouped accord- 
ing to the special qualifications of the 
volunteers, so that it may be known 
immediately who is available for specified 
work. All these volunteers naturally 
have their regular work, which they 
agree to abandon temporarily when 
called out to protect the public. For this 
emergency aid they are paid by the 
association, which collects from the 
management of the plants kept running 
sums equivalent to that which would have 
been paid an equal number of regular 
workmen. With what we have been 
accustomed to call “characteristic German 
thoroughness” all possible complications 
are foreseen. For example, there are 
always alternates appointed to the direct- 
ors of the larger and of the local groups 
in order that the machinery shall func- 
tion in case any director is ill or should 
be killed. These alternates are known 
only to the Central Committee, their 
names being kept secret from the direct- 
ors and officers of the local groups. 
Furthermore, the organization is collect- 
ing the fullest possible information as 
to the equipment, resources, supplies, etc., 
of all industrial plants in order that the 
man called on suddenly to assume charge 
may know just what he has available. 
The personnel of the Emergency Aid 
is drawn from all classes of society in- 
cluding more and more members of the 
labor unions. The organization is care- 
ful always to include in its officers labor 
leaders and proved friends of the work- 
ing classes as proof that it is not a 
support of the capitalist classes, but 
rather a support of the rights of all the 
people without distinction. Only those 


work against it who do not or will not 
understand its purpose, those primarily 
who see that their own aim of creating 
universal misery for the sake of bringing 
on revolution may be thwarted. And even 
these oppose it secretly for fear that 
open opposition will prove them to be 





what they really are, enemies of society. 


In several minor strikes the Emer- 
gency Aid has proved its usefulness, in 
keeping vital industries running to an 
extent sufficient to prevent suffering, in 
saving perishable foodstuffs at the time 
of the agricultural strike, in preventing 
sabotage which, in the end, would have 
caused injury to workers as much as to 
owners. Its first call to save the popula- 
tion from disaster due to a general strike 
was in the State of Wiirttemberg, late in 
August. This strike was purely politi- 
cal. As the Bolshevists approached War- 
saw, the Communists laid plans to bring 
on general strikes throughout Germany. 
These were to occur, and probably would 
have occurred, when Warsaw fell. But 
the critical moment passed. Warsaw was 
saved, and the Russians began their dis- 
orderly retreat. The German Commu- 
nists tried frantically to recall the strike 
orders which they had got issued. In 
Stuttgart they were too late, and on Au- 
gust 28 a general strike was called, “as 
a protest against the ten per cent. tax 
on wages.” No one was deceived by the 
reasons given. Neither the Majority So- 
cialists nor the trade-union leaders had 
any enthusiasm for the strike, but never- 
theless gave it their passive support. 

The day after the strike was called, 
the Emergency Aid began to work, con- 
fining itself strictly to those industries 
considered essential, in this case the 
water-works, the electric and gas plants, 
and the distribution of food. Members 
appeared promptly at their posts; nec- 
essary materials were shipped to the 
works. The men were unarmed, as is the 
rule. Fires in the furnaces were started 
immediately, and in a couple of days the 
essential industries were functioning 
normally. All other industries were shut 
down, the loss, both to labor and capital, 
being heavy. But the public did not suf- 
fer. As regular workmen began to re- 
turn, the members of the Emergency Aid 
quietly withdrew, only taking the pre- 
caution to obtain from these workmen 
signed statements that the machinery 
was in good condition—this to prevent 
sabotage later and the claim that the in- 
jury had been done by the volunteers. 
In a week the strike was over, and there 
was not a man in Wiirttemberg who said 
evil things of the Emergency Aid except 
the revolutionaries, whose political pur- 
poses had been foiled. 

In the recent strike in the electrical 
plants in Berlin the Emergency Aid 
again came to the rescue as soon as hos- 
pitals made the plea that without elec- 
tricity they could not take care of their 
patients. In this case all that was 
planned was to give sufficient electricity 
to light streets, hospitals, and public 
buildings and to run the city electric 
water pumps. The task was particu- 
larly difficult because there was delay in 








calling on the Emergency Aid; as a re- 
sult, fires were out in all the furnaces 
and the boilers empty, but in a few hours 
the electric plants were fulfilling their 


essential uses. The strike collapsed in a 
few days, causing loss and inconvenience 
but no actual suffering. It was called be- 
cause of the activities of the Com- 
munists, who again failed to produce the 
misery and chaos at which they aimed. 
Once more the public was behind those 
who were striving to protect them. 

We in America have not yet fully waked 
to the fact of a political purpose at the 
back of many strikes. We do not under- 
stand the earnest, underground work of 
the agitators who act under orders from 
Moscow. Our labor leaders have usually 
been honorable men, striving, perhaps 
sometimes with unconscious disregard of 
general human rights, but striving ear- 
nestly for the good of those whom they 
represent. Except as a means of gaining 
their end, higher wages, they would not 
use the strike weapon, still less the de- 
structive force of the general strike. 
These leaders might look askance at first 
at an organization like the Emergency 
Aid, but they would be fair when they 
understood that the organization was not 
directed against them, except when they 
went beyond the law and trespassed on 
the rights of the average citizen; when 
they understood that it would more often 
be on their side than against them. That 
this is true is certain because the Emer- 
gency Aid would generally have to act in 
the case of strikes actually disapproved 
by the unions. Honorable labor leaders 
should understand that a body which 
merely protects the essential rights of 
the public is their friend and that their 
real enemies are the extremists in the 
ranks of labor who are aiming at revolu- 
tion and who mock the rights of the pub- 
lic. If these extremists gain control and 
the great body of citizens becomes con- 
vinced that the purpose of labor unions 
is utterly selfish, brutal in its disregard 
of general safety and even of life, then 
an Emergency Aid will spontaneously 
arise that will aim at the destruction of 
the unions and will accomplish its pur- 
pose. Such an organization would be the 
result of desperation and would be ruth- 
less as only desperation can be. More 
American, constructive instead of ruth- 
less, humanitarian, idealistic, yet thor- 
oughly practical, would be an organiza- 
tion similar to those in Germany and 
Denmark; impartial as between labor 
and capital; always ready to keep the 
social machine running enough to protect 
life and morals; acting often in conjunc- 
tion with labor leaders; opposing only 
those laborers or capitalists who cyni- 
cally ignore the public; the strong right 
arm of the American people in the de- 
fense of their Constitutional rights. 

EXAMINER 
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Vincent van Gogh 
I 


OME seventy sketches and paintings 

by Vincent van Gogh are on exhibi- 
tion at the Montross galleries. Drawn as 
it is from his family, the collection does 
not contain those famous pictures which 
early found favor with the more coura- 
geous amateurs. In compensation it offers 
many novelties, and in particular affords 
a most complete and instructive revela- 
tion of the development of Van Gogh’s 
tragic genius. It makes clear certain 
aspects of Van Gogh’s personality, 
which are veiled, if only by exaggera- 
tion, in his latest, best-known, and most 
characteristic work. 

Vincent van Gogh was a fine barba- 
rian, as his friend Gauguin was a civil- 
ized man deftly playing with barbarism, 
and Matisse is a sham barbarian. The 
Barbarian, as George Santayana has ably 
shown us in connection with Whitman 
and Browning, is the man who lives in- 
corrigibly in his raw emotions, finding 
no ulterior use for them or rational check 
on them, but regarding them as ends in 
themselves. Naturally he distrusts his 
reason, not philosophically, but because 
it seems to complicate and thwart his 
vivid sense of instinctive life. For his 
directness he is more likable than the 
romantic, who deliberately cultivates and 
cunningly enhances his emotions, lending 
them often a disagreeably self-conscious 
and cerebral tinge. Indeed the roman- 
tic’s doctrinaire rejection of reason has 
a parricidal ugliness. Van Gogh, in con- 
trast to such sophistication, was not 
merely a good barbarian but also a pa- 
thetically wistful one, being very con- 
scious that civilization was, after all, de- 
sirable and perhaps necessary. 

There is much of this homesick wis- 
dom in his “Letters of a Post-Impres- 
sionist’”; more than there is in his art. 
He envies Giotto his “age of obelisks’”— 
unfailing landmarks. He cries tragic- 
ally that the task of becoming a painter 
exceeds the powers of any individual. 
He dreams of a sort of St. Luke’s Guild 
at Arles, to be started by himself, Gau- 
guin, and Emile Bernard. And when 
Gauguin actually came to Arles, Van 
Gogh tried to kill him. The insane at- 
tempt is, after all, somewhat pitifully 
characteristic. The letters are full of 
yearning for love and serenity, whereas 
the pictures are so many agonies of the 
soul. The ecstasy is that of delirium— 
brittle, transient, perilous. It is the art 
of a man who not only missed the way 
but charged so valiantly through his dark 
forest as to brain himself against a tree 
trunk. And as his eyes closed the dark 
forest glowed like the walls of the new 
Jerusalem. The barbarian, after all, 
goes down in an illusion of triumph. 

Van Gogh started as a devout disciple 
of Daumier and Millet—as a lover and 


painter of poor folk. He knew and loved 
them racily, without Daumier’s titanism, 
or Millet’s stylism. His early charcoal 
sketches of old women at work, of labor- 
ers, and of gnarled Dutch faces worthily 
recall the gusto of Old Bruegel, whom 
he studied and adored. From the swift 
and precise painting of Frans Hals he 
learned much. Rembrandt, for his 
homely profundity, was an inspiration 
if hardly a model. From the exquisite 
color preferences of Vermeer he took 
courage for his own less discreet experi- 
ments. Monticelli, for his luxuriance of 
color and abandon, remained an adora- 
tion. Delacroix’s energy and color were 
ever in mind. Van Gogh often did over 
the compositions of Delacroix, Daumier, 
and Millet in his own fashion, and the 
comparisons thus afforded are the surest 
way of placing him. It is enough now 
to note that the admirations we have 
enumerated are somewhat dangerously 
incompatible for a young and turbulent 
spirit finding its way alone. What a 
more intelligent and a more lucky Van 
Gogh might have achieved may only be 
guessed. No judgment of him that 
makes his tragedy solely one of charac- 
ter is complete. There was also an inevit- 
able tragedy of circumstance. He start- 
ed late, poor and untrained. His clear 
and correct vision of himself as a peas- 
ant painter was promptly dazzled and 
confused by profitless association with 
the impressionists at Paris. The unfor- 
tunate episode uprooted him morally and 
drove him on into a pure estheticism 
based on the cult of coruscation. Within 
the brief dozen years of his artistic 
career he pursued fanatically three quite 
incompatible ideals. The wear and tear 
of such rapid adjustments were a poten- 
tial suicide which the revolver at Auvers 
merely confirmed. One thinks of a Mara- 
thon runner who swerves to find ob- 
stacles. 

Vincent van Gogh was born the son 
of a poor Protestant clergyman, at Groot 
Zundert, Holland, March 30, 1853. He 
early became an employee of the great 
Paris art dealers, the Goupils, and, by an 
odd paradox, sold the sleek pictures of 
the Members of the Institute at Paris, 
London, and the Hague. His brother 
Theodore remained patiently in similar 
bondage with Boussod-Valodon. At 
twenty-three Vincent quit picture-deal- 
ing and commenced theology at Amster- 
dam. Chafing under the decorum and 
delay of Calvinistic studies, he entered 
the Belgian coal fields as an itinerant 
evangelist. There he found his true sub- 
ject-matter, and began to sketch. Except 
for a passing relation with his kinsman 
Mauve, and some desultory weeks at the 
Antwerp Academy in 1885, he had no 
systematic training. He had, however, 
an excellent substitute therefor in his 
discriminating admiration of Daumier 
and Millet. 


“The more I study peasant life the 
more it absorbs me,” he writes to his 
brother. And again, “to render the 
peasant form at work is, I repeat, the 
peculiar feature, the very heart of mod- 
ern art, and that is something which 
was done neither by the Renaissance 
painters, nor the old Dutch masters, nor 
by the Greeks. At the start the figure 
of the peasant and of the workman con- 
stituted a genre picture, but at the pres- 
ent moment, with Millet, the immortal 
master, in the van, this has become the 
very soul of modern art and will re- 
main so.” 

For this programme Van Gogh had 
made excellent preparation in the char- 
coal sketches. The few oil paintings of 
this early time, a still-life of a great 
Bible, another of a pair of brogans, 
the Woman with a Frying Pan, the 
Potato Eaters, use the brown sauce of 
Daumier, Millet, and Josef Israels. They 
emphasize action and character, and 
bother little about ambience. The work 
is not yet controlled and skillful, but it 
has great energy and no more exaggera- 
tion than was to have been expected of 
a young artist who partly approached his 
theme by way of Zola’s “La Terre” and 
“Germinal.” Van Gogh was well started 
on a good path and had only to persevere. 
I doubt if humble work will ever pass 
into art except under the conventions 
foreshadowed by Rembrandt and fixed by 
Daumier and Millet. For the subject-mat- 
ter is really the character of the peasant 
—his endurance, patience, and resigna- 
tion, his tranquil acceptance of the pri- 
mal, hard lot. This impression of beauty 
can only be obtained through focus and 
consequent sacrifice. Peasant character, 
the peasant himself, must dominate the 
scene. All artists who have transgressed 
this restriction and made the worker 2 
mere term in landscape have more or less 
failed. All emphasis of the accidents of 
the setting as against the figure of the 
toiler have broken down esthetically. 
Segantini all but succeeded in the broader 
theme. Bastien and Lhermitte made 
all that was to be made of it, and their 
work, with its quite extraordinary ability, 
remains both dry and diffused. Henri 
Martin has skillfully distributed the in- 
terest between the sun-drenched fields 
and groups of toiling peasants, and the 
result is, at best, fine decoration. Here 
the far abler Lemordant, too, has re- 
mained. The right way remains that 
of Millet or of Winslow Homer with his 
fishermen and guides. The theme is a 
humanistic one. The Greeks knew it well 
enough in literature if not in art. Every- 
one will recall the superb picture of plow- 
ing which Vulcan wrought for the shield 
of Achilles: 


A soft fresh-plowed field, rich tilth and 


wide, the third time plowed, and many plowers 
therein drave their yokes to and fro as they 
wheeled about. 


Whensoever they came to the 
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boundary of the field and turned, then would 
a man come and give into his hands a goblet 
of sweet wine, while others would be turning 
back along the furrows, fain to reach the 
boundary of the deep tilth. And the field 
grew black behind—From Lang and Leaf’s 
translation, book xviii. 


Van Gogh added to this sense for the pic- 
ture of work a mythical conviction that 
the laborer is both wiser and more 
Christlike than the trafficker. Here again 
he was in a notable literary tradition 
which, originating in the Gospels and 
more explicitly developed in the four- 
teenth-century allegory of “Piers Plow- 
man,” had been strikingly reasserted in 
the later writings of Tolstoy. 

Such was the vision that Van Gogh 
brought to Paris at thirty-three and put 
into the white-hot retort of Impression- 
ism. It came out sublimated and vola- 
tilized beyond recognition. And Van 
Gogh himself, his essential humanism 
having been burned out of him, became 
for his remaining, fevered years, a sort 
of alchemist—a seeker of the impossible. 


II 


Paris in 1886, at least its best artistic 
intelligence, had already accepted the 
work and maxims of Monet and Pisarro, 
while such painters as Seurat, Emile 
Bernard, and Cézanne, who had escaped 
to Aix, were seriously meditating a next 
step. Paul Gauguin’s calculated barba- 
rism was making a school at Point Aven. 
These last four painters were friends of 
Van Gogh’s, and Gauguin a powerful 
influence. Monet’s impressionism was 
based merely on intense observation of 
facts of illumination, with subordination 
of all facts inconvenient to this endeavor. 
The artist was to be emphatically a 
specialist—just a good eye. No knowl- 
edge or memory was to impair the fresh- 
ness of his vision. The innocence of his 
eye he guarded jealously. Every time 
he viewed nature was to be a first time. 
The ideal was crassly individualistic, in- 
deed it split up the individual into so 
many separate states. It was anti-hu- 
manistic in that all social or traditional 
values went by the board. It was only 
in a narrow sense naturalistic, for nature 
was regarded as essentially a shifting 
phenomenon and useful only as a stimu- 
lus which should provoke the states of 
acute vision which should in turn evoke 
pictures. Monet avowedly painted not 
objects but the colored air which inter- 
vened between them and his retina. It 
is not my purpose to criticise the sun- 
worshipping fanaticism of the impres- 
sionists. Like all clear-cut and valiant 
dogma it had its own beauty and wrought 
its own benefits. We have its by no means 
undelectable fruits laid out wholesale 
at every current exhibition. Given the 
debased condition of artistic authority 
in the ’60s and ’70s, it was probably a 
necessary revolutionary movement, as 
transient in the whole progress of art, 


withal, as Bolshevism is in the history 
of political progress. Oddly enough, like 
many other attempts at liberation, im- 
pressionism, while increasing the paint- 
er’s resources in part, reduced his liberty 
on the whole. Everybody had to paint, as 
nearly as possible, in broken color and in 
the primary colors. Monet merely em- 
purpled the old tyranny of the brown 
tree. 

Momentarily Van Gogh succumbed to 
impressionism. Such a canvas as that of 
shanties on Montmartre is very lovely in 
its purity of color and rightness of rela- 
tions. It is built up in little strokes of 
full color. There is an indefinable hint 
of Jongkind about it, as of a Jongkind 
realized prismatically. Indeed, all the 
sketching of Van Gogh, from the sheets 
worked in little strokes with a fine pen 
to those boldly indicated with a reed 
pen, in his later years, balances between 
Jongkind and the Japanese. 

An ardent spirit like Van Gogh’s 
could not rest at impressionism, nor had 
he the tenacity to follow Seurat and 
Cézanne in their endeavor to reconstitute, 
on the basis of the particular discoveries 
of the impressionists, a new, more rea- 
sonable, and more disciplined naturalism. 
Instead, guided largely by Gauguin and 
the Japanese, he came to regard color as 
an arbitrary symbol for emotion, a pic- 
ture as a vehement type of decoration, 
the creative process-as a sort of convul- 
sion of the painter before the canvas. We 
need not ascribe the choice, so destructive 
of everything he really stood for, to an al- 
ready incipient insanity. The ideal is held 
by the sprightlier half of our younger 
generation of painters, and they are sane 
enough. Perhaps Leonardo da Vinci was 
wrong in thinking that an artist’s theory 
much matters. To an artist whose work 
is painstakingly kept in the realm of 
sheer impulse and out of the realm of 
reason, theory of any sort can only be an 
impediment. Van Gogh was lucid and 
honest when he described his procedure 
as sitting down before a white canvas 
with nothing but the energetic desire “to 
make something of it.”” Then the crea- 
tive orgasm. It is a barbarian’s attitude 
towards work. A civilized artist would 
have a pretty clear notion of what he was 
going to make. 


III 


But the question before us is not so 
much whether the programme is good or 
bad, as whether it was good for Van 
Gogh. It worked, anyhow. He went down 
to Arles in 1886 and threw off some three 
hundred paintings in the three years 
before insanity finally claimed him. But 
the new ideal had made it practically im- 
possible to realize his old self. He still 
adores the sunbaked soil of Provence and 
writes with the old sympathy of the 
wonder of toil. But the immemorial dig- 
nity of the earth and its nearest sons, 
the workers in the field, implies for its 


expression patience, reflection, the sense 
of tradition. It can not be compassed 
furiously in sabre strokes of the brush, 
it can not be rendered in dehumanizing 
blazes of decorative color. In the later 
work of Van Gogh, that which is famous, 
there seems to me a tragic self-deception. 
He mistook the relief he got in wreaking 
his abnormally tense emotions for an ex- 
pression of the serenity of nature and 
the quiet grandeur of toil. Having ac- 
cepted the colors of the impressionists 
without their reason, having wildly exag- 
gerated their loose brush work, having 
accepted the arbitrary patterning of pure 
color by the Japanese without grasping 
its compensating conventions, Van Gogh 
is the high type of the untracked genius. 
The end of a runaway locomotive is splen- 
did in a sinister way, and so was Van 
Gogh’s. 

If Mérimée be right in declaring art 
to be simply measured emphasis, Van 
Gogh’s trouble is that his emphasis is 
unmeasured and out of all relation to his 
subject-matter. Most admirers would 
call the portrait of Pére Tanguay in the 
Rodin Museum, Paris, a first-class Van 
Gogh. It shows the modest friend of the 
new painting sitting stiff and demure 
against a wall fairly shingled with Jap- 
anese paintings and prints. There is a 
generous challenge, in high-comedy vein, 
in the keen contrast between the look of 
the man and his tastes. The surface is 
tortured into painty ridges which are 
disagreeable and sometimes, as in the 
arms, meaningless. The thing blazes 
with the primary colors. As character 
it is vivid, as painting extremely ugly. 
It is a reckless but powerful study or an 
excellent caricature pour servir. As an 
interpretation of the humble Communard 
philanthropist it compares ill with Mr. 
Huneker’s imaginary portrait in “Prom- 
enades of an Impressionist.” Van Gogh 
himself was quite conscious of the ma- 
terial hideousness of such work, writing. 
“T do not like all this ugliness in our 
work, save in so far as it shows us the 
way.” The way was towards the impos- 
sible—towards a color that should glow 
like Gothic glass and be as well a fully 
legible symbol of humanitarian emotions. 


At Arles Van Gogh yearned towards 
all mankind, in his letters exalted life 
over art, the while he feverishly painted 
the blistering face of the plateau, its 
shimmering olive groves and towering 
cypresses. It was hard work to get 
models; he cries: 


I want to paint humanity, humanity and 
again humanity. I love nothing better than 
this series of bipeds, from the smallest baby 
in long clothes to Socrates, from the woman 
with black hair and a white skin to the one 
with golden hair and a brick-red sun-burnt 
face. 

Meanwhile I am painting other things. 

Among these other things are portraits 
of a postman and of a zouave. Of the 
zouave painted against “a green door 
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with a few yellow bricks showing,” Van 
Gogh writes himself, “it is all hard, ugly, 
and badly done. Albeit, as I tackled real 
difficulties in its production, it may pave 
the way into the future.” As a matter 
of fact, except for its acid and interest- 
ing color scheme, magentas balancing 
oranges, it rather points back to Manet, 
is relatively free from eccentricity of 
handling, and charged with a fine animal 
torpor and strength. By all these tokens 
it is one of the finest of Van Gogh’s 
portraits. As to being badly done, he 
apparently meant that it was painted 
thoughtfully with a brush, not squirted 
frantically from tube to canvas. 

The portrait of a pastman is a pure 
joy, if only because it celebrates the 
most gorgeous beard in art. There is 
the sculptured valence of Asshurnasirpal, 
the hirsute cataract of Titian’s Aretino, 
the delicately frosty cheveux de frise of 
Diirer’s Holzschuher—all these are not- 
able in their way, but there never was 
a beard like that which accrued to that 
“fanatical Republican,” old Pére Tan- 
guay. It is a beard that flames off 
symmetrically in orange conflagration, a 
wall-paper background dances in the 
same torrential tempo. Between is the 
proud pale face upon which providence 
has ironically bestowed this capillary 
splendor. Official gold in the cap is 
merely the beard’s modest foil. The 
postman knows that the beard is his bet- 
ter part and sternly lives up to the re- 
sponsibility involved in its presence. To 
be a fonctionnaire and thus bearded is to 
be both a republican oriflamme and its 
bearer. The thing is in the gay tradi- 
tion of Dutch character painting. Frans 
Hals would not renounce it, nor yet Ter- 
borch. 

Van Gogh rarely expressed himself so 
authentically. Indeed his best pictures 
as a class are what he called his “seda- 
tives”—his still-lifes and flowerpieces; 
next to these his fine pen indications of 
spacious landscape, as delicate as those 
of his adored Old Bruegel and more in- 
tense. Anything that abated his fury 
and restrained his hand made for quality 
in his work. The distortions in the 
famous studies of sunflowers merely en- 
hance the character, the eye remains on 
the object. Reflection is little involved, 
and nature supplies colors which the 
hardiest experimenter must respect. 
The nervousness of the work tells 
eloquently of the frenetic mood which 
created the more ambitious pictures. 


IV 


In 1890, prostrated by a sunstroke, 
Van Gogh voluntarily went to the asy- 
lum at Arles. There he must have 
painted the water color of an inter- 
minable corridor, with scarlet shadows; 
and, as a letter to his brother attests, 
the study of an olive grove under a 
swirling sky. The latter may stand for 


all of his later landscapes, for he did 
nothing better. The trunks writhe away 
from their distorted roots, the leaves 
carry a shudder up to a roseate azure 
through which the heat waves crinkle in 
sharp curves. It is the vision of a mind 
at the breaking-point. But Van Gogh, 
as his letters on this theme show, thought 
he was expressing the quietude and dig- 
nity, the black-pearl quality of these 
gentlest of all trees. It is not surprising 
that a madman should miscalculate his 
own moods, but it is significant that all 
the landscape of Van Gogh suggests an 
automatism that contradicts all that we 
know about the conscious man. When 
he sat down to make something of the 
white canvas he not merely did not know 
what he was going to do but what he was 
actually doing. 

Only on such a theory can one account 
for his spoiling of his dearest motives. 
He takes the Spaders of Millet and re- 
paints it in his own fashion. What hap- 
pens? The noble central rhythm is dis- 
solved in a wriggle which runs from clod 
to sky. We have the stigmata of a pow- 
erful sort of palsy. The humanity has 
mostly dropped out. He takes Dela- 
croix’s Good Samaritan. It gains sud- 
denness and emphasis, is more an act— 
the boosting of a man on a horse. The 
tenderness disappears in a sort of gen- 
eralized ruthlessness, and, mark the 
paradox, Van Gogh was really the tender 
man, the avowed humanitarian; Dela- 
croix relatively the detached and ruth- 
less artist. But Delacroix brings to the 
theme the sensitive imagination of the 
civilized man, whereas Van Gogh 
proffers only the unleashed automatisms 
of the inspired barbarian. He paints 
without understanding, and for under- 
standing no esthetic substitute has yet 
been found. 


Such ungracious truisms are only 
pardonable because men who _ should 
know better see and preach a great artist 
in Vincent van Gogh. Take him for 
what he is, a bewildered humanitarian 
groping tragically in his dark forest, 
lacerating himself against hard boles be- 
coming ever more spectral, with no self- 
expression vouchsafed save stumble and 
recovery; staggering towards a sinister 
sun caught dazzlingly in the branches— 
take him thus and he becomes not a great 
artist but a profoundly moving modern 
instance. In lucid moments he knew 
what ailed him and his fellows. Rather 
than follow him to the red end at 
Auvers let us leave him in the mood of 
wisdom. “Why,” he cries, “do we not 
stick to what we have discovered in our 
art, as the doctors and engineers do? 
Watch them; when anything is discov- 
ered, the knowledge of it is carefully 
preserved. But in the wretched fine arts 
everything is forgotten; we hold fast to 
nothing.” 

FRANK JEWETT MATHER, JR. 


The Professor's Awak- 
ening 


ROFESSOR B. had begun to pity 

himself—the surest sign that some- 
thing was wrong somewhere. The great 
public, if it had been consulted, would 
have said that the fault was his. The 
charge, he knew, was unjust. He could 
understand how Professor A., who was 
fully occupied with his everlasting pho- 
nology, was generally regarded as a 
pedant and was denied the esteem which 
a professor in a large university should 
merit. But his own case was so differ- 
ent. Here he was the professor of ped- 
agogy, teaching others how to teach, and 
an expert in child psychology. Why 
should he be thought of as remote from 
the actual world and of little account in 
the community? 

This was his situation when the great 
war broke. Here, at last, was his chance. 
He would show that the teacher of 
teachers had some ideas which were 
worth listening to. And he did, indeed, 
become a steady contributor to the cor- 
respondence columns of the daily and 
weekly press. At first, his contributions 
took the form of parallels between the 
modern situation and ancient crises. 
Some of these were very apt, and as they 
invariably emphasized the enormity of 
Germany’s guilt, he got the reputation 
of being a power on the side of right- 
eousness. 

Then with a queer throwback to his 
specializing habit of mind, he developed 
an extraordinary concern for the fate of 
Albania. This was early in 1916, when 
peace was a long way off and when the 
outcome looked dubious for the Allies. 
But Professor B. was forehanded; it 
was his desire that the ultimate freedom 
of Albania should then and there be as- 
sured. He drew up a formal document 
to this effect and took it round for sig- 
natures. Before long, he had those of 
many leading lights (no doubt he now 
understands how innocuous the document 
was and therefore how easily procurable 
were the signatures), and his reputation 
mounted as a leader in world politics. 

With the emergence of the idea of 
self-determination, Professor B’s_ en- 
thusiasm for his new, self-appointed task 
made the routine of his lecture work 
seem flat and stale. At length his mind 
had been opened to the sweep of world 
ideas, and he could see why he had been 
set down, in the days preceding the war, 
as quite insignificant in the life of the 
nation. 

What interested him so hugely in the 
policy of self-determination was not the 
abstract justice upon which it professed 
to be based. An instinct for orderli- 
ness, a desire for a new colored map of 
the world (marked definitely according 
to—he would not say species, though he 
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needed some term more scientific than 
that describing national or racial traits 
and aspirations) stirred him deeply. 
As for ethnic criteria, he rejected them 
offhand. Professor B. was thinking of 
the long future, when, conceivably, the 
United States, under the growing eco- 
nomic pressure of the world, might not 
be regarded as so definite a national 
entity as it is to-day. He was far- 
sighted enough to see that self-determi- 
nation on the basis of ethnology might 
make hash of America; he loved his 
country. But he recognized that in the 
principle of self-determination (surely 
a conception involving nationalities) 
there was something transcending the 
sanctity of any nation, however settled 
in its traditions. Self-determination, as 
he conceived it, was to be part of the 
great world machinery which was mag- 
ically to bring order out of chaos and to 
make the various parts fit nicely to- 
gether. 

Professor B. laughed nervously as he 
recalled how his reasoning and instincts, 
in these years of turmoil, had led him 
consistently, step by step, to the large 
programme which was unfolding itself 
in his mind. When most of his friends 
had been hitting out at Germany indis- 
criminately, he had been careful to make 
a distinction between the German Gov- 
ernment and the German people. Even 
at the time he had been wise enough to 
see that the action of the ninety-three 
German professors was a special case, 
not at all typical of the popular conduct. 
What moved him most in the new out- 
look was the chance, the pretty certain 
chance, of laying low that bugbear of all 
previous times—the immoral dealings of 
governments. Although the analogy of 
governments and individuals had always 
been recognized, it had never been pos- 
sible to exact from the conduct of gov- 
ernments the personal integrity taken 
for granted in that of individuals. The 
reason for the failure was now plain to 
him. Whereas the hearts of most people 
the world over had for years cherished 
the ideal of a brotherhood of man, it had 
been thwarted by a rigid and clumsy 
governmental machinery. Again and 
again the best impulses of nations could 
have been counted upon to compose dif- 
ferences, if the mere mechanism of inter- 
national dealings had been more sensi- 
tive. Having this conviction, he was not 
much troubled by Bolshevism, towards 
which he soon acquired the reputation 
of being rather too open-minded. Bol- 
shevism, he divined, was bad only in the 
sense that all other political entities 
were a failure—because it was not di- 
rected by an enlightened governmental 
mechanism. Aside from this, it held out 
the promise of great possibilities, for it 
had already implanted in men’s minds 
a capacity for brotherhood which over- 
stepped the arbitrary limits of nation- 


ality and which required only the proper 
governmental control to align it with 
the new forces for righteousness. 

The magic touch would naturally be 
found in the League of Nations, to which 
all the peoples of the earth would soon 
enough beg for admittance. With the 
arguments on Article X and other tech- 
nicalities he was most impatient. He 
brushed them aside with the air of an 
original thinker who knows how to lift 
discussion out of the rut. In this in- 
stance he cared little for his reputation 
as a dialectician. For dialectics, he said, 
had nothing to do with the case. What 
made him so worthy a supporter of the 
League was the imagination to see it, 
years hence, in smooth operation. He 
strove with himself to define in exact 
terms the League’s supreme function. 
To call this a supergovernment was en- 
tirely to miss the point of the new ideal- 
ism. The word “government” he tried 
to avoid, since it stood in people’s minds 
for the evil practices of nations. No, 
the League would serve as the vehicle, 
rather he would say the expression, of 
the world’s awakened conscience. He 
was himself not averse to thinking of it 
as machinery, but a machinery so deli- 
cate and responsive that not only would 
the weaker nations get their deserts, but 
small groups of individuals would send 
their aspirations quivering through its 
system. It was Professor B’s particular 
gift to shut his eyes to the old selfish 
ways of international dealing, and to see 
with the utmost clarity the new order, 
in which nation faced nation like man 
to man, clear of eye and clean of heart, 
because there would be no hiding-places, 
as of old, for dark designs. The miracle 
of the ages had been accomplished; 
in place of the morality of nations 
lagging behind that of individuals, as 
had invariably been the case in the past, 
man would now have the League func- 
tioning as an organized ideal. 

It is small wonder that the Presiden- 
tial campaign found him lined up with 
Cox. Early in the campaign, after re- 
cording his preference, he was content 
to sit back and listen languidly to the 
arguments of the other side. These 
would not get far, he was convinced. 
Not that he admired the speeches of 
Governor Cox, though there was the con- 
soling thought that the inadequacy on 
the League of a person normally so flu- 
ent as Cox spoke much for the deep 
impression it had made upon him. It 
was enough that Cox had seen the new 
light and had felt the new idealism which 
the great majority of the American 
people shared with the rest of the world. 
So certain was he of the outcome that 
he readily forgave the anti-Wilson propa- 
ganda, which seemed to him natural and 
human. It represented merely the last 
remnant of the inertia which civilization 
opposes to any new orientation. In the 


last days of the campaign, when the in- 
dications pointed to Harding, his calm 
was broken, and he lashed viciously 
at our antiquated machinery of elections 
and electioneering. He compared it with 
the subtler world machinery set up by 
the League, and pictured America under 
the influence of the latter at a crisis like 
this, straining eagerly to live up to the 
high aspirations which it embodied; not, 
as now, swayed from ideals by old-line 
arguments which made ideals seem im- 
practicable and almost impertinent. For 
he conceived of the League as transform- 
ing not only international relations, but 
domestic conditions as well. 
* * * 

Professor B. is again the professor of 
pedagogy. The charge is no longer 
brought against him that he sticks pe- 
dantically to his special field. In fact, 
pedagogy has become one of the most 
popular subjects at the university, and 
the consensus is that Professor B. is 
even more effective as a teacher than he 
was as a publicist. 


Correspondence 


On Behalf of Professor 
Crawford 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The “psychic tragedy” to which Pro- 
fessor Jastrow refers in The Weekly 
Review of November 3 has in it elements 
of tragedy other than those which Dr. 
Jastrow feels he has discovered. These, 
it seems to me, should be stated. In 
justice, therefore, to a dead man who 
can not defend himself, and who is so 
little known in this country that probably 
there are few people who, having investi- 
gated the phenomena he records, are able 
to defend him, I am venturing to send 
you extracts from two letters from 
England in regard to Dr. Crawford’s 
suicide, and also a paragraph from a 
letter from his wife; Mrs. Crawford’s 
words indicate a tragedy quite remote 
from any hypothetical childish stupidity 
which would be practically dishonesty. 
The writers of the letters are men whose 
intellectual integrity can not possibly be 
questioned, and who, I am perfectly sure, 
would be willing to be quoted as believing 
in the intelligence of Dr. Crawford and 
the probity of the sensitive through 
whom his experiments were carried on. 
But because an immediate reply should 
be made to Dr. Jastrow’s article, I will 
avoid the delay of writing to England for 
permission to append their names to the 
statements they made to me. I will only 


ask you to believe that I know them to 
be men of scientific standing, intellectual 
morality, and (one of them) of a skep- 
ticism as ruthless as it is fair-minded. 
The first letter comes in answer to one 
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from me, in which I said that Dr. Craw- 
ford’s suicide would, I feared, raise the 
very question which Dr. Jastrow—appar- 
ently without personal investigation of 
the Goligher phenomena—has so em- 
phatically answered. The writer of the 
letter, however, seems disinclined to such 
an a priori conclusion; he merely says: 


Opponents will say or suggest that psychical 
research caused insanity, or that he found 
that the Golighers had fooled him and he 
could not bear the showing up, or that he was 
a fraud also and committed ‘suicide in a sud- 
den attack of conscience. I have not heard 
anything that would justify or supply any 
grounds for any of those possible allegations, 
but will make special inquiries of people who 
knew him and his affairs. So far as I know 
at present, he was overworked and had been 
suffering from insomnia, which is_ sufficient 
explanation, as anyone knows who has had a 
bout of that terrible affliction. But I share 
your anxiety in the matter... . 


A few days later the following letter 
reached me: 


I have now heard from a man who was a 
friend of Dr. Crawford’s, and who knows the 
Golighers, and many other people in Belfast. 
He is a man whose integrity I am_ quite sure 
of. I know him well personally. The follow- 
ing is a copy of part of his letter: 

“You may definitely and categorically deny 
this rumor in any and every form. I have 
talked with the Golighers since the happening, 
and have written to two personal friends in 
3elfast for particulars. Dr. Crawford left 
letters behind him stating that he expected 
someone would attribute his act to his psychic 
investigations, and he wished it to be distinctly 
understood that his psychic work was in no 
way responsible for his act. As a matter of 
fact, he had overworked and run down. He 
had burned his boats, and was going on a 
lecture tour—had fixed up meetings in London 
and America—and I believe he flunked it. He 
would never have made a popular lecturer, and 
he knew it. Yet it was an ambition of his ; 
with his depleted health, due largely to in- 
somnia, he had lost faith in his future.” 

Mrs. Crawford’s brief and pathetic 
words say very much the same thing: 

My husband had been suffering from sleep- 
lessness for about ten days, and left me a let- 
ter saying he had had dreadful pains in his 
head, but had hidden it from me as he thought 
it best to do so. . . . I think with want of 
sleep and anxiety to get his work done, the 
strain was too great for him. In his note he 
expressed great sorrow that he could not finish 
his work . . . and was very sad about our 
little boy, twelve years old, who has now been 
a year in a hospital. Regarding my affairs, my 
husband had saved about 400 pounds, and we 
have three in our family still at school. 

As I have not myself investigated the 
experiments recorded by Crawford, it 
would be absurd for me to express an 
opinion as to their validity. I do pro- 
test, however, that to say, “I think it 
can’t be, therefore it isn’t”—is unscien- 
tific. Our grandfathers might as reason- 
ably (and as sincerely) have said the 
same thing to a prophecy of wireless 
telegraphy. And is it not equally un- 
scientific to say of Professor Crawford’s 
suicide, “I think it must be (confession), 
and therefore it is”? 

MARGARET DELAND 
Boston, November 12 


Psychic Research 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


The article by Professor Jastrow on 
the experiments of Dr. W. L. Crawford 
in your issue of November 3 appears to 
me to be the unscientific kind of writing 
that ought not to be written. Espe- 
cially, the author has no right to insin- 
uate without proof that Dr. Crawford’s 
suicide was due to his discovery that he 
had been tricked by his medium, Miss 
Goligher. As I understand the facts, 
the suicide had been in contemplation 
for some time, and was caused by certain 
personal circumstances having nothing 
whatever to do with these experiments. 

Instead of showing wherein Dr. Craw- 
ford’s precautions and arrangements 
were defective, Professor Jastrow makes 
fun of the theories which Dr. Crawford 
elaborated to explain the results. This 
is not a scientific procedure. Unless 
Professor Jastrow can deny the facts, he 
has no right to cavil at the theories. As- 
suming the facts to be true, how would 
he himself explain them? Can he sug- 
gest any better theories? How does 
science progress except by the use of 
imaginative hypotheses? 

It may be that Dr. Crawford was de- 
ceived; but, if we assume that his re- 
ports are accurate, it is by no means 
clear that he neglected due precautions. 
In cases where one has not been present 
oneself, it is difficult to pass judgment. 
Hence the opinions of Mr. McCabe, Dr. 
Beadnell, and Sir Bryan Donkin, quoted 
by Professor Jastrow, are of no more 
value than those of any other equally 
intelligent men who were not present 
and did not attempt to repeat these ex- 
periments. We have the testimony of 
Sir William Barrett to the effect that 
Dr. Crawford was an unusually pains- 
taking and competent observer. 

The true scientific attitude in the case 
of experiments like those of Crawford, 
of Schrenck-Notzing and Richets with 
Martha Berand, of Crookes’ with 
Florence Cook, and of Morselli with Pala- 
dino, is to suspend judgment and demand 
further examples. When I was in col- 
lege, a professor of physics conclusively 
demonstrated that a street car could 
never be moved from Cambridge to Bos- 
ton by electricity. The orthodox psy- 
chologists are no more infallible. 

PRESCOTT F. HALL 

Boston, November 13 


“Proprietary Professorships 
and Academic Freedom’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

I was not surprised. to read Mr. Love- 
joy’s letter, entitled “Proprietary Profes- 
sorships and Academic Freedom,” in 
your November 3rd issue; but I was dis- 
appointed that you editorially com- 


mended this letter. Mr. Lovejoy’s letter 
and your editorial are apparently in- 
tended to establish these propositions: 

1st. It is improper that a man of 
means should endow a university or a 
chair in a university for the purpose of 
teaching and promulgating any particu- 
lar doctrine. 

2nd. It is improper for an educational 
institution or university to accept a gift 
to provide funds for the promulgation of 
any particular doctrine. 

3rd. If an educational institution has 
in the past received funds, with an obli- 
gation either legally expressed or mor- 
ally implied that the income from those 
funds should be used in the promulga- 
tion of certain doctrines, it is the duty 
of such educational institution to dis- 
regard its obligation, and to refuse to 
perform it, but it may, on the contrary, 
utilize the funds so received in defeating 
those doctrines. 

If these propositions had been gener- 
ally accepted in the past, very few, if 
any, of our colleges and universities 
would be in existence to-day. Most of 
them were founded and endowed for the 
express purpose of teaching the Chris- 
tian religion; many of them chiefly to 
educate ministers in the Christian reli- 
gion. Many of the funds of these insti- 
tutions were given for the express pur- 
pose of teaching that religion. The 
doctrines which are advocated in your 
issue of November 3 would lead to the 
conclusion that it would be proper for a 
professor of theology in one of these in- 
stitutions, endowed for the purpose of 
teaching and promulgating the Christian 
religion, to teach his students that that 
religion was thoroughly bad and vicious, 
and to advocate among his students the 
adoption of the Mohammedan religion, 
and the practice of polygamy or of free 
love. 

If such an event should occur, I have 
no idea that you would approve of it, or 
that you would say that the university 
corporation or faculty should not pre- 
vent the dissemination of such teaching 
by one of its professors. And yet that 
is the logical result of the propositions 
that you are advocating. 

Leland Stanford University was 
founded and endowed by a man who was 
known to have strong convictions on cer- 
tain economic subjects. In one of the 
cases cited in your editorial, a professor 
in that university was teaching a doc- 
trine which would certainly have been as 
abhorrent to the founder of that uni- 
versity as the teaching of Mohammedan- 
ism would have been to the founder of 
Yale University. There was a clear 
moral obligation on the part of the ad- 
ministrative officers of Leland Stanford 
University to see that such doctrines 
should not be promulgated by means of 
the endowment which they were admin- 
istering as trustees. 
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The fundamental fallacy in your posi- 
tion is its misconception of the chief 
function of our colleges and universities. 
They do not exist primarily for the de- 
velopment of a few specialists who hap- 
pen to hold professorships therein, but 
are to fit the youth of the country for 
their part in the world’s work, by giving 
them a cultural development, and by 
teaching them to think rightly on the 
fundamental questions of life. The fac- 
ulties and corporations which adminis- 
ter the trust funds which support these 
colleges and universities are charged 
with the duty of seeing that the students 
are taught rightly. There is the same 
logical reason why they should be taught 
rightly on political and economic ques- 
tions as there is why they should be 
taught rightly on religious and ethical 
questions. 

There is the same propriety in accept- 
ing a gift to endow a chair to promulgate 
a certain political or economic doctrine 
that there is in accepting a similar gift 
to promulgate a religious doctrine. In 
neither case would such a gift be ac- 
cepted if those who are in charge of its 
administration disapproved of the doc- 
trine to be taught. It is doubtful whether 
any American college to-day would ac- 
cept a gift to promulgate the doctrines 
of polygamy or of Mohammedanism. 
None of them would reject a gift to 
promulgate the doctrines of Christianity. 
The reason for the difference is that the 
governing bodies all approve of Chris- 
tianity, and disapprove of Mohammedan- 
ism and polygamy. 

The only logical reason why a univer- 
sity should decline to accept an endow- 
ment for the purpose of promulgating 
the political doctrine of private owner- 
ship of property and of individual rights 
is because the powers that be in that 
university disapprove of that doctrine, 
and are adherents of the contrary, social- 
istic doctrine. There is certainly no 
reason why a man of means should not 
be permitted to promulgate, through the 
medium of colleges, wise and proper doc- 
trines. It is sure that having accepted 
a gift for the purpose of such promul- 
gation, it is a gross abuse of trust to 
use that gift, not to enhance, but to de- 
stroy the popular adherence to such a 
doctrine. 

It is probably true that a large part of 
the endowment of any of our colleges 
which is available for teaching political 
and economic subjects was given by men 
who would have abhorred the modern 
socialistic tendency of the times, and 
that there is an implied obligation upon 
our college faculties, whose moral re- 
straint they are quite generally disre- 
garding, to prevent the teaching of So- 
cialism by the use of funds given under 
an implied obligation to teach the con- 
trary doctrine. 

I submit that Mr. Lovejoy’s article and 


your editorial are bad, both in law and 
in morals; and I hope that your paper 
will not be seduced into lending its very 
important influence to aid in the dan- 
gerous, destructive teachings which have, 
unfortunately, so largely affected our 
colleges to-day. 
Louis H. PORTER 
New York City, November 1 


[A large part of the foregoing letter 
turns on the 8rd proposition stated by 
Mr. Porter. But we are at a loss to un- 
derstand how he got the impression that 
either the editorial or Professor Love- 
joy’s letter “intended to establish” any 
such proposition. In the editorial there 
was nothing that had any relation to it 
whatever; and Professor Lovejoy, in his 
letter, expressly stated that, when a gift 
of the kind under discussion is accepted, 
“the trustees of the college are in honor 
bound to see to it that the holder of the 
professorship at all times accepts and 
teaches the particular type of socia! and 
political theory” designated by the donor. 
To discuss the other points would take 
more space than is at this moment at our 
disposal; we can only mention that re- 
ligious chairs are well understood to be 
on a different footing from others, and 
that in regard to general subjects the 
question is not whether a given course 
is “improper” or proper, but whether it 
is, in the highest and most vital sense, 
expedient.—Editors THE WEEKLY RE- 
VIEW. | 


The Dogma of Equal 
Opportunity 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

In your last issue you invite comment 
upon an article by Raymond G. Fuller, 
“Child Labor and the Constitution.” An 
editorial in the same issue takes excep- 
tion to this article on two grounds: 
First, that the results of a Federal child 
labor law would “stagger many a man who 
slid smoothly enough into the prohibition 
project.” It is true that the desirability 
of a Constitutional Amendment which 
will permit the Federal Government to 
legislate directly upon child labor is not 
yet universally admitted. Nevertheless, 
the responsibility of the nation for the 
welfare of its children has already been 
recognized in the creation of a Federal 
Children’s Bureau in the Department of 
Labor, and a Federal Bureau of Educa- 
tion in the Department of the Interior. 
The effective functioning of these bodies 
requires the establishment of minimum 
standards in the fields of education, child 
labor, and health. To demand Federal 
legislation to establish such standards is 
not to introduce any new theory of the 
function of the state; it is merely a 
logical and inevitable step to make pos- 
sible the fulfillment of an obligation al- 
ready accepted. Opposition to it is not 


a matter of great alarm to those inter- 
ested in child welfare, for it will come as 
surely as children will continue to be 
born. 

Of far deeper concern is your second 
criticism—that present child-labor agi- 
tation arises as a corollary of the “dog- 
ma” of equal opportunity, and is no longer 
dictated by the “instinct of common hu- 
manity and right feeling.” Of far more 
concern, because it reveals either igno- 
rance of or opposition to the social philos- 
ophy of those interesting themselves in 
this movement. We do not for a moment 
deny that opposition to child labor and 
efforts to extend educational facilities are 
related to, not the “dogma,” but the ideal 
of equal opportunity. But in forming 
this alliance, the former source of in- 
spiration has not been forsaken. On the 
contrary, the fundamental and unswerv- 
ing belief in equal opportunity which 
motivates most social welfare activities 
to-day springs from the same instincts 
of humanitarianism which actuated the 
first child-labor reformers. For such 
instincts, if real, are too deep to be 
easily satisfied. They go beyond the 
stage of sentiment so quickly aroused, 
but “‘too soon made glad.” They demand 
enlightenment and justice. It is these 
instincts applied to the evils of child 
labor that have prompted the research 
studies made during the last ten years— 
studies which show that the effects of 
child labor extend far into the child’s life 
and influence not only the type of work 
he enters and his earning capacity but 
his physical condition and mental outlook 
as well. As this study has progressed, 
these same instincts, whetted by proved 
facts, have convinced us that boys and 
girls under 18 years of age are not 
“young men and women” either physi- 
cally or mentally, and have made us de- 
termined that they shall have the pro- 
tection of the state and the “time for 
pleasure and intellectual advancement.” 
More than that. To those who feel these 
instincts at all, they are commanding; 
they carry them beyond the point where 
they are content with equal opportunity 
for all children and make them demand 
every opportunity for all human beings. 
To brand this as utopian or as revolu- 
tionary (and per se undesirable) is fu- 
tile; once you admit the nobility of hu- 
manitarian instincts, as in your editorial 
you do, you must follow whither they 
lead, even though the path be disconcert- 
ing and the goal may seem visionary. 

GERTRUDE FOLKS 

Yonkers, October 3 

[Of course “the former source of in- 
spiration has not been forsaken.” The 
point we made was that the dogma of 
equal opportunity carries vastly farther 
than is realized by those who are in 
the habit of regarding it as a doctrine 
of self-evident authority.—Editors THE 
WEEKLY REVIEW. | 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


Marcor AsguitH; an Autobiography. 
Two volumes. Doran. 





Tue Lire or JoseEpH Hopces CHOATE, as 
gathered chiefly from his letters, by 
Edward Sanford Martin. Two vol- 


umes. Scribner. 


VENIZELOS, by Herbert Adams Gibbons. 
(Modern Statesmen Series.) Hough- 
ton. 

Tue Rook or Humorous VERSE, com- 
piled by Carolyn Wells. Doran. 

\WINSOME WINNIE, and other new Non- 


sense Novels, by Stephen Leacock. 
Lane. 











HE version in book form of Mrs. As- 

quith’s autobiography is said to be 
more condensed, expurgated, excised, and 
Bowdlerized than all the others. ‘“Mar- 
got Asquith; an Autobiography” (Do- 
ran), will irritate some readers, amuse 
many, disgust a few, and entertain a 
certain number. Not having read any of 
the work in its serial form, and pre- 
pared for it only by reading E. V. Lu- 
cas’s and Don Marquis’s parodies, it has 
affected me as the animals on the island 
affected Alexander Selkirk—its tame- 
ness is shocking to me. Deliberate and 
rather clumsy attempts to horrify Mrs. 
Grundy seem about the limit of childish- 
ness. At times you feel that the author 
is trying to live up to the title rdle of 
“The Woman with the  Serpent’s 
Tongue.” She seems to say: “Oh, there 
was something I said when I was only 
thirteen which was rather pert. I must 
relate it.” To quote an actual sentence 
or two from the book: “I shrank then, as 
I do now, from exposing the secrets and 
sensations of life. Reticence should 
guard the soul. . .”. This is on the page 
following the author’s story of the iron 
fence about her father’s house in Gros- 
venor Square. When she wanted to sit 
out with “my admirers,” after leaving a 
ball early, it was necessary to climb the 
iron gate in her tulle dress, and, if you 
did not give “a prominent leap off the 
narrow space from the top of the gate, 
you would very likely be caught up by 
the tulle fountain of your dress, in which 
case you might easily lose your life; or 
if you did not keep your eye on the time, 
you would very likely be caught by an 
early house-maid, in which case you 
might easily lose your reputation.” Bits 
like these, the conversations with Ger- 
man officers picked up in the street, and 
the love affair with Peter Flower, make 
the reader desire to ask: What do you 
mean, reticence? 


On the other hand, a girl who moved 
Gladstone to humorous poetry, and 
evoked admiring letters from John Mor- 


ley and Jewett, to mention only a few 
of the admirers (not the ones who “sat 
out” in Grosvenor Square), is not to be 
dismissed because of her silly longing 
to shock old ladies. She makes a better 
appeal as a good sport—and who but a 
good sport could say: “I ride better than 
most people and have spent or wasted 
more time on it than any woman of in- 
tellect ought to. I have broken both 
collar-bones, all my ribs and knee-cap; 
dislocated my jaw, fractured my skull, 
gashed my nose and had five concussions 
of the brain; but—though my horses are 
to be sold next week—I have not lost my 
nerve. . . I may say here in self-defence 
that marriage and five babies, five step- 
children, and a husband in high politics 
have all contributed to this neglect (of 
music and drawing), but the root of the 
matter lies deeper: I am restless.” 


We can know now who really wrote: 
Said Opie Read to E. P. Roe, 
“How do you like Gaboriau?” 

“T like him very much indeed!” 
Said E. P. Roe to Opie Read. 

Carolyn Wells, in her “The Book of 
Humorous Verse” (Doran), includes this 
famous quatrain, as well as two or three 
thousand others, older and longer, newer, 
but probably not shorter. Here with 
famous funny poems by Father Prout 
and Thackeray and Oliver Wendell 
Holmes and Canning and Saxe and all 
the old timers, are modern, up-to-date 
favorites, like A. A. Milne’s verses about 
his experiences as a lieutenant in the 
war (“From a Full Heart”), Arthur 
Guiterman’s “Mavrone” (the best criti- 
cal parody of a whole literature ever 
written—and in half a page), with 
verses by Don Marquis and F. P. A.— 
and others whose rhymes we clip from 
the papers and then lose. That is, un- 
less we are marvelously virtuous in 
keeping our scrap books pasted up to the 
minute. If I had had Miss Wells’s book 
a few months ago, I would not have had 
to hunt so long in order to please a seri- 
ous old gentleman who wished the au- 
thoritative version of the two quatrains 
about Cambridge and New Haven—the 
ones which assert that Cabots speak only 
to Lowells and Lowells speak only to God. 
Now “The Book of Humorous Verse” 
has done in its province what Burton 
Stevenson’s “Home Book of Verse” has 
done for all poetry. There are proper 
indices. There are nearly a thousand 
pages. Gelett Burgess’s (?) rhymes 
“The Orchids” or “The Orchid Club” 
are not, I am sorry to see, included. 
John Hay’s “Jim Bludso” is in the book, 
which is rather odd, for a treasury of 
humorous verse. The inclusion of 
Thackeray’s “Ballad of Bouillabaisse” is 
also an odd inclusion—the poem ought 
to be welcome anywhere, however. I 
wonder if Miss Wells is not the first an- 
thologist to pick up what she calls “Se- 
lect Passages from a Coming Poet” from 





F. Anstey’s “Lyre and Lancet”? They 
are worth collecting—burlesques of the 
Yellow Books school in England, a school 
now being revived in the various Green- 
wich Villages. 


Parents and uncles and aunts and 
other older people wander helplessly in 
book shops, looking at books for chil- 
dren, and wondering which to buy. Even 
if they have decided upon some one of 
the widely known books for children, 
there is the question, too often neg- 
lected, of how to get a good edition, with 
satisfactory text and suitable illustra- 
tions. One of the recommendations for 
Annie Carroll Moore’s “Roads to Child- 
hood” (Doran) is that, in addition to its 
essays on children’s reading, it contains 
two carefully selected and annotated 
lists,—one of “first books” and one for 
older children. These indicate the best 
editions to buy, and they have the fur- 
ther merit of being brief lists, rather 
than long and confusing catalogues. 


“The Romance of Madame Tussaud’s” 
(Doran), by her great-grandson, John 
Theodore Tussaud, is a book full of curi- 
ous stories and anecdotes. The life and 
adventures of the original Mme. Tus- 
saud, herself, and her connection with 
the French Revolution, is not the least 
interesting part of the book. Mr. Tus- 
saud discusses, in one chapter, the “‘pop- 
ular delusion” that Madame Tussaud’s 
will pay a reward to any person who will 
spend a night alone with the wax figures 
of criminals in the Chamber of Horrors. 
Despite every denial by the management, 
letters come in by the thousand from vol- 
unteers of either sex, eager to earn fan- 
cied rewards of from five to five thousand 
pounds, for passing a night with the 
effigies of murderers from the days of 
Burke and Hare to those of Dr. Crippen. 
The book is often pleasantly gruesome. 


There are finer incidents in both “Tom 
Sawyer” and “Huckleberry Finn”; far 
more brilliant character painting in the 
latter. But for plot construction they 
are both loose and rambling compared 
with “The Prince and the Pauper’s” ex- 
quisite nicety. In that sense it is one 
of the best stories extant. Many of us 
read it when we were boys; if we have 
tried it since we have found that it has 
not suffered. It has improved with time. 


Cape Cod is coming in for attention 
from writers of books. There is “Cape 
Coddities” (Houghton), whose authors, 
Dennis and Marion Chatham, have names 
which are more familiar on the map of 
Cape Cod, than in the Author’s Year 
Book. And “Old Cape Cod; the Land: 
the Man: the Sea” (Houghton), by 
Mary Rogers Bangs, with its good stories 
of sea captains, of theology and whaling, 
of storms and pirates. 

EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Book Reviews 


The Brighter Days of a 
Lost Cause 


With tHE “Die-Harps” In Srperta. By 
Colonel John Ward. New York: George 
H. Doran Company. 


HOUSANDS of the bravest and best 

of Russia have given their lives in 
the heart-breaking and apparently fruit- 
less struggle to rescue their native land 
from the groups of Bolshevik adventurers 
that fastened their claws upon it in its 
time of weakness, and time after time 
these sacrifices have been rendered vain 
by the jealousies and self-seeking of 
other Russians, or by the rivalries and 
divided counsels of the Allies. Such is 
the pitiful story of movement after 
movement of the anti-Bolshevik forces. 
Noblest and most tragic of all was the 
liberal and devoted Kolchak. 

Little by little the truth concerning 
this phase of the Russian struggle for 
regeneration is coming to light. Little 
by little the web of slander and mis- 
representation woven around Kolchak’s 
name for sinister purposes by the “lib- 
eral” press and Bolshevist agitators in 
America is being torn asunder, and we 
are beginning to understand the forces 
that were set in motion to defeat the 
heroic efforts that he was making to 
save his country and her civilization. 
Nothing has yet appeared that throws 
so much light on the situation as the 
simple and straightforward story that 
Colonel Ward tells of his personal obser- 
vations and experiences in Siberia in 
those fateful days of 1918. 

When the Allies, after disastrous de- 
lay, decided to come to the rescue of the 
Czechoslovak army, fighting its way east- 
ward after the treacherous attack upon 
it by the Bolsheviks, Colonel Ward 
was ordered up to Vladivostok from 
Hong Kong with a small detachment of 
English troops. He arrived to find that 
eastern Siberia was at the mercy of 
bands of Bolsheviks, who had armed 
many of the German and Hungarian 
prisoners and were terrorizing the coun- 
try. He plunged at once into the 
struggle beside the Russians and Czecho- 
slovaks, and his Middlesex troops ac- 
quitted themselves well, though they 
were “B-1” in class and not suitably 
equipped. Presently, however, the Japa- 
nese came and General Oi took charge. 
Then Colonel Ward experienced for the 
first time the conflict of foreign inter- 
ests in Siberia, and had his eyes opened 
to Japanese designs. Not only did the 
Japanese commander make dispositions 
that kept the English out of the fighting 
and hampered them in every way, but 
his officers and men displayed an arro- 
gance toward the Russians and for- 
eigners alike which indicated clearly 





enough that they considered themselves 
the sole masters of Eastern Siberia. 
They did not conceal their belief that 
Germany would win the war and that 
Russians, English, and French could be 
entirely disregarded. Later on came the 
Armistice and the acknowledgment of 
Germany’s defeat. For several days the 
Japanese would not credit the report, it 
was too great a blow to them. Then they 
changed their policy and treated their 
allies with more consideration. 
Meanwhile, Siberia emerged from the 
nightmare of Bolshevism, and in the 
organization of a Government at Omsk 
the Allied Council saw possibilities of 
supporting an eastern front that should 
harass the Germans in Russia. Colonel 
Ward and his detachment were sent 
westward, and in spite of obstacles 
placed in their way by the Japanese, 
arrived safely in the Siberian capital. 
The Government was in the hands of the 
Directory of Five, set up by the Ufa 
Conference. It was a Socialist Revolu- 
tionary Government, utterly incompetent, 
and dominated by Avksentiev, talker 
and dreamer. Chernov, Chairman of the 
Socialist Revolutionary party, was under- 
stood to be plotting a rapprochement 
with the Soviet Government. Avk- 
sentiev and his associates took no steps 
to provide a proper army, but instead 
issued orders calculated to do away with 
discipline as Kerensky had done. News 
of the Armistice had come and the 
Czechoslovaks, the only force that stood 
between the people and a return of the 
Red terror, had decided to fight no longer 
but to go home. Suddenly an end was 
put to the situation by the arrest of 
Avksentiev and three of his associates. 


Colonel Ward was with Admiral Kol- 
chak at Petropavlovsk at the time, and 
returned to Omsk with the Admiral, who 
was urgently summoned back and asked 
to assume supreme power. Reluctantly 
he accepted the task, and Colonel Ward 
testifies to his honesty of purpose and 
to his staunch democracy in undertaking 
the burden which was to end in his 
tragic death. Later there were Bolshe- 
vist and monarchist plots against him that 
nearly succeeded, and in defeating which 
the presence of a handful of English 
troops proved of great value. Right here 
let it be remarked that the transparently 
honest and reliable account of the events 
at Omsk as witnessed and participated 
in by Colonel Ward gives the lie direct 
to the stories handed on by such men as 
Dr. Rosett, Kornfield, and others which 
were exploited by the pro-Bolshevist 
press in America last year. 

Meanwhile, the Allies blew hot and 
cold. Had they recognized the new Gov- 
ernment and given it but a little aid, the 
Bolshevik power might have been speed- 
ily overthrown and reconstruction in Rus- 
sia begun. When one thinks of the mil- 
lions of lives that might have been saved 


and the enormous suffering, to Kurope 
as well as to Russia, that might have 
been spared, it makes the heart sick to 
think that petty jealousies among the 
Allies, or perhaps sinister plots around 
their leaders, should have caused the aid 
to be withheld, even after it was solemnly 
promised. 

Perhaps the most interesting feature 
of Colonel Ward’s experiences in Siberia 
was in connection with labor troubles 
among the railway workers. Hundreds 
of Bolshevik agitators and propagandists 
had been sent in to undermine the rear 
and a general strike was threatened. 
Armed with assurances from Kolchak 
that grievances would be redressed and 
justice done, Ward made a journey all 
along the line from Irkutsk to the Urals, 
addressing meetings of the workmen. 
Everywhere he met with an enthusiastic 
reception. The men were eager to learn 
of the trades unions in England and 
quickly recognized how the agitators had 
deceived them. They were sick of the 
terror and lawlessness, and only wanted 
to find something substantial to tie to. 
Ward’s journey reéstablished confidence 
and put an end to the threatened strikes. 

American policy in Siberia comes in 
for severe criticism at the hands of 
Colonel Ward, and it must be admitted 
that there is much in it to humiliate us 
and lead us to wonder if there were not 
certain influences at work most favorable 
to the Bolsheviks. Colonel Ward re- 
ports some astounding details of under- 
standing and codperation between the 
Bolshevik forces and some of our officers. 
So, for example, he tells of a letter that 
fell into his hands, from an American 
officer, Captain , commanding 
American forces at S , addressed 
to the officer commanding the Red Guard 
operating in that district. The Ameri- 
can officer addressed the Red Guard com- 
mandant as a recognized officer of equal 
military standing and complained that 
after a recent fraternization of the two 
forces, which had taken place according 
to previous arrangements, he had re- 
ceived reports, on the departure of the 
Red troops, that the officer had ordered 
the destruction of certain machinery at 
a mill and had also torn up two sections 
of the railway line at points east and 
west of S— station. The American 
captain enumerated other accusations 
against the Red Guard, such as threats 
to bayonet certain orderly disposed 
people who would not join the Bolshevik 
Army, and warned the Red Commissar 
that these acts were contrary to the 
agreement entered into. Colonel Ward 
considers that this letter is positive 
proof of some understanding between 
the chiefs of the American and Red 
forces and that this was responsible for 
much of the trouble in Eastern Siberia 
leading to general anarchy and brigand- 
age. He states that he found other indi- 
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cations that the presence of American 
forces in Siberia had been used for pur- 
poses not purely American and considers 
it obvious that some sinister under- 
ground influence had deflected American 
policy from the straight and honest 
course. 

Colonel Ward’s narrative makes a vivid 
and fascinating picture of stirring events 
and gives throughout the impression of 
keen observation and sincerity. A single 
drawback, which should be corrected in 
a future edition, is his crude spelling of 
Russian names, which makes it difficult 
to identify many points in his itinerary. 


The German General Staff 
at Work 


THe GERMAN GENERAL STAFF AND Its DEcI- 
SIONS, 1914-1916. By General Von Falken- 
hayn. New York: Dodd, Mead & Com- 
pany. 

OR two years, less two weeks, Von 

Falkenhayn was Chief of the General 

Staff of the Army in the Field. He took 

over the post on September 14, 1914, 

vice Von Moltke, “invalided,” but really 

discredited, after the defeat of the 

Marne. Equally discredited himself by 

his failure at Verdun, Falkenhayn on 

August 29, 1916, turned over the post to 

his successor Hindenburg. 

The purpose of his book is to reveal 
the intellectual processes of the General 
Staff, while he was its head. Battles, 
operations, and campaigns between the 
dates given above are only incidental; 
they are mentioned or considered only so 
far as he thinks it “necessary to justify 
the decisions of the General Staff.” An 
air of detachment prevails throughout 
the entire book. Save when he quotes 
some of his own papers, Falkenhayn, like 
Julius Cesar, writes in the third person. 
Only thrice does he forget himself and 
use the first. Apart from his dignified 
official quarrel with Hindenburg over 
questions relating to the Eastern Front, 
there is no human side to the book. He 
writes almost as though he were investi- 
gating a set of chess problems. He 
blames no one, except the Austrians, 
censures no one; he speaks of the Em- 
peror with respectful sorrow. And yet 
his book, if not substantially an apology, 
is wholly an explanation. He wants his 
countrymen to know what he did: it is 
as though he were setting out his proc- 
esses in the hope, nowhere however so 
much as even hinted at, that they would 
be found correct. If so found, then 
blame must rest on those who relieved 
him of his functions. These are ad- 
mittedly inferences on our part, and 
there is no desire here to press them too 
closely, but they nevertheless suggest 
themselves. 

Barring a short opening chapter in 
which he discusses the relation of the 
Chief of Staff to the War Ministry and 


to the Emperor, and in which he declares 
“that the problem of the conduct of an 
allied war had not been settled between 
Germany and Austria-Hungary either 
before the war or after its outbreak,” 
Von Falkenhayn takes up at once the 
account of his stewardship. The very 
first sentence arrests one’s attention: by 
the middle of September, 1914, so he 
declares, the general situation of the 
Central Powers had become “extremely 
difficult.” Not only did the Germans 
grievously miss the two corps sent East 
to Hindenburg, but they were concerned 
over their Western flank and their am- 
munition supply. The fact is, Falken- 
hayn opened with a failure, the failure 
to reach the Channel ports. An excellent 
illustration of the purpose and method 
of the book is afforded by the discussion 
given of this very matter of the Western 
theatre. Evidently some were in favor 
of withdrawing the front so as to facili- 
tate German movements in the West and 
to make the enemy’s enveloping move- 
ment more difficult. This idea was re- 
jected, more or less bluntly, we take it. 
The Channel ports were too tempting a 
prize! Still another plan discussed was 
to sit tight in the West, and, after smash- 
ing the Russians in the East, then to 
finish the business in the West. Falken- 
hayn does not tell us whether this plan 
was suggested after the Marne, or 
whether it was an alternate plan consid- 
ered before the war. It must be one or 
the other; if the latter, the obvious in- 
ference is noteworthy; if the former, 
then Falkenhayn is responsible for its 
rejection, and for the consequent failure 
to reach the Channel. In the course of 
the argument he speaks of the “almost 
unlimited” resources of the Allies, but 
almost in the same breath expresses his 
belief that the Germans were better able 
to supplement certain deficiencies among 
the troops [munitions] than the enemy. 
And if this belief proved unjustifiable, 
it was because “the support given by 
America and Italy to the enemy in the 
shape of supplies of material from the 
outbreak of the war had not been reck- 
oned with in the calculations, and could 
not be.” Italy we may leave out of the 
account, particularly as the author later 
in his book acknowledges the German in- 
debtedness to “communication with the 
outer world through Italy, which pro- 
vided us with extremely important raw 
materials,” but America—oh omniscient 
great German General Staff! 

Having stated the conclusions, ‘“deci- 
sions,” regarding the Western front in 
the fall of 1914, Falkenhayn passes to 
the contemporary situation in the East. 
One decision reached, after treating this 
situation, was that “the issue of the war 
has been rendered altogether uncertain 
by the events on the Marne and in Gali- 
cia.” Apparently the question of an un- 
derstanding with the enemy came up 





about this time, but it was rejected as 
hopeless. And so after the German push 
for the Channel ports had failed, trench 
warfare began. The submarine appears, 
and to its use Falkenhayn gives his un- 
qualified approval. But he makes the 
impression of not being quite sure of his 
ground: he defends its use on the score 
of the blatant violations of international 
law by the English. This, however, does 
not keep him from being absolutely silent 
in respect of Belgium; and later in the 
book he even takes the Russians violently 
to task for their utter disregard of Per- 
sian neutrality! We must not forget, 
however, that he is writing for Germans, 
and shares their psychology. Whatever 
they did was right, but the same thing, 
or the same sort of thing, done by the 
enemy was wrong. 

As for the effect of the submarine on 
America, it was not to be assumed that 
America could make her influence felt 
in the war before the submarine cam- 
paign had borne fruit. It is therefore 
decided to employ the submarine, and 
this question settled, the next matter is 
the Russian defeat in May of 1915, with 
the operations that followed on its heels, 
and, in its proper place, Italy’s entry into 
the war. Here, too, is set forth the Chief 
of Staff’s quarrel with Hindenburg turn- 
ing upon the proposed withdrawal of two 
divisions from Hindenburg’s command. 
It opens with a criticism of the latter 
officer’s plan for the Vilna offensive; evi- 
dently Falkenhayn regards the matter 
as sufficiently serious to justify the in- 
clusion of the correspondence that passed. 
There was bad blood between the two 
men. Hindenburg complains of inter- 
ference with his rights, even refuses to 
submit to a “decision” communicated to 
him, and requests that his views be com- 
municated to the Emperor. Falkenhayn 
agrees to report Hindenburg’s “scruples,” 
but refuses to lay the matter in full be- 
fore His Majesty, who decides against 
Hindenburg. There the matter drops 
for several months, but the situation 
again becomes acute in 1916, when “the 
Eastern command resumed its efforts to 
influence the conduct of the war.” 
Falkenhayn closes this long stretch of 
his decisions by declaring that if “Amer- 
ica had joined the Entente at this stage 
of the war [he is speaking of the sink- 
ing of the Lusitania, which he calls an 
American steamship], it would have cost 
us at once the help of Bulgaria. The 
leaders in Sofia, with whom we had at 
this time just resumed negotiations, 
would never have made an agreement 
with us if America had ranged herself 
openly with our enemies. But, unless 
Germany gained the support of Bulgaria, 
it would be impossible permanently to 
keep the Dardanelles closed and Russia 
cut off.” Alas! 

We must press on to the culminating 
event of Falkenhayn’s career as Chief 
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of Staff—Verdun. The year 1915 had 
been a disappointment. The German 
hope of success in the West had, thanks 
to the “very moderate achievements of 
the Allied (Austrian) Army,” remained 
unfulfilled. But in the East things 
looked better: Russia was on the point 
of breaking, and the alliance with Bul- 
garia, followed by the destruction of the 
Serbian Army, had opened the road to 
the Southeast. The position of Austria- 
Hungary had vastly improved. Rumania, 
under pressure, had agreed to furnish 
certain supplies to the Central Powers. 
There was nothing to fear from Salonica. 
To be sure, the Austro-Hungarian Gen- 
eral Staff proposed an offensive against 
Italy in 1915, but this proposal was nega- 
tived by Falkenhayn, who held that, even 
if successful, it would lead to no decisive 
results, even in Italy itself. 

In view of the advantages gained in 
1915, Falkenhayn made a report to the 
Emperor in which he sums up the situa- 
tien. France had been weakened to the 
limit of endurance both in an economic 
and in a military sense. Russia’s offen- 
sive strength was shattered. Italy could 
not reckon on the realization of her 
“brigand’s ambitions” and would prob- 
ably be glad to come to any arrangement 
that would save her face. England re- 
mains, true to form, stubborn and obsti- 
nate, and particularly obnoxious because 
of the enormous hold she still has on her 
allies. She believes that she can bring 
Germany to her knees, and that belief it 
is that keeps the Allies together. This 
illusion must be dispelled. England 
must be defeated on land, not by an 
invasion of the island itself, for that is 
impossible, as the German Navy admits, 
but by striking at her on the continent. 
Successes elsewhere, Salonica, Mesopo- 
tamia, would be of small account. Where 
shall the blow be struck? Not in Flan- 
ders: a serious operation there would 
strip all of the other German fronts of 
their reserves. “England’s real weapons 
on the continent are the French, Russian, 
and Italian Armies.” At sea, she is vul- 
nerable to the submarine. Of course, the 
possibility of America’s entry is always 
present, but it is doubtful if, “in face of 
a determined diplomatic representation 
of Germany’s standpoint,” she “will de- 
cide to intervene actively on the Con- 
tinent of Europe.” On land, Italy may 
be left out, she counts for practically 
nothing one way or the other. Russia 
can not last: she is threatened with revo- 
lution. France, therefore, must be at- 
tacked. Within German reach behind 
the French sector are objectives the re- 
tention of which would force the French 
to put in their last man. This action on 
their part will bleed them to death, 
whether the Germans carry their objec- 
tive or not. But if they do carry it, the 
moral effect on France will be enormous. 
Moreover, an attempt on a narrow front 


will not be so costly to Germany. She 
can break off whenever she sees fit. The 
objective to be selected is Verdun, be- 
cause the French lines at that point are 
barely twenty kilometers from the Ger- 
man railway communications. Verdun 
might become a jumping-off point for a 
French offensive that might make the 
entire German line in France and Bel- 
gium untenable. Accordingly at Christ- 
mas, 1915, it was decided to undertake 
the Verdun offensive. Some doubt, how- 
ever, seems to have remained in Falken- 
hayn’s mind as to the wisdom of his 
selection of the point to be attacked. 
He takes the trouble to say, for example, 
that an effort further West “would not 
have corresponded with our strategic 
conception.” Touching this, let it suffice 
to remark that the French at the time 
wondered why the Germans had not at- 
tacked close to Paris. 

Of the fighting at Verdun we say 
nothing here, except to question Falken- 
hayn’s estimate that for every two Ger- 
mans put out of action five Frenchmen 
had to shed their blood. He breaks off 
his account of this struggle to take up the 
East again, as is perhaps logical, since 
he is concerned with “decisions,” and re- 
turns later to the Somme, but only to 
leave the Verdun offensive in the air, un- 
finished save for casual mention, in the 
course of which he indulges in an eu- 
phemism that can not be excelled. Speak- 
ing of the scarcity of troops available to 
meet the Allied Somme push, he remarks 
that they could not be withdrawn from 
the Meuse battlefield, “as owing to the 
peculiarities of this area, it was not safe, 
even after the defensive had been re- 
sumed, to reduce our forces there below 
a certain limit.” Another casual remark 
is to the effect that more than “three- 
fifths of the entire French forces were 
ground in the mill of the Meuse area be- 
fore August, 1916.” And if, neverthe- 
less, they could take part in the Somme, 
it was due to their unexpected (oh om- 
niscient great German General Staff!) 
use of colonial troops, and as regards 
matériel entirely to American support. 
In short, in his discussion of the Verdun 
operation, for which he was directly re- 
sponsible, Falkenhayn is guilty in our 
opinion of special pleading: the operation 
was a failure, and he is trying to smooth 
down that fact. With this one exception, 
his book is a candid and apparently 
straightforward statement of the prob- 
lems he was called upon to solve, and as 
such it will always be valuable to the 
special student, but not to the general 
public: it proves nothing. 

Von Falkenhayn resigned his office 
when the Emperor sent, not for him, but 
for Hindenburg, to discuss Rumania’s 
entry into the war. But his resignation 
was none the less forced: the slight put 
upon him was intentional. He turned 
over a serious situation to his successor. 


New England Revisited 


THE VACATION OF THE KELWyNs; AN IDyYL oF 
THE MippLe EIGHTEEN-SEVENTIES. By W. 
D. Howells. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 
HE publishers announce that this 
“one posthumous work” was written 
“some years ago at the time of Mr. 
Howells’ greatest literary activity, but 
for purely personal reasons was denied 
publication by him during his lifetime.” 
From internal evidence it appears to be- 
long to about the year 1910—-a placid 
period, as it seems now, from which, 
however, the successful veteran looked 
back with regret to the vanished sev- 
enties as a happier and richer or at least 
safer time: “It was sweet and dear; with 
its mixture of the simple and the gentle, 
it was nearer the Golden Age than any 
the race has yet known; and it followed 
fitly upon the great war which had estab- 
lished liberty on a wider basis than ever 
before in history.” The slight mystery 
thrown about the book by author’s delay 
and publisher’s reticence mildly incites 
our fancy: we recall that Howells was 
in Boston editing or sub-editing the At- 
lantic Monthly between the years 1866 
and 1881. It was his own golden age; 
and we see him looking back upon it, 
thirty years later, from his confirmed or 
condemned state of New Yorker with as 
much wistfulness as irony. 

Idyl is the unpretentious label of the 
story-teller’s choice: little picture of a 
Bostonian New England in which the 
ghost of Transcendentalism still walked 
by day. Our Parthenope is a Boston girl 
of something under Brahmin extraction. 
But if she belonged “not to the first so- 
ciety of her ancestral city, it was society 
that read and thought and idealized, and 
was of a freedom gladder than that which 
has come in something like excess to the 
society which now neither reads nor 
thinks nor idealizes.” It was a society 
still faithful to the lecture platform and 
doubtful of the theatre, though capable 
of being lured on occasion to “the noble 
old Boston Theatre, where strange me- 
teoric splendors of Offenbach opera mis- 
led them from the truth illustrated by 
the Symphony Concerts.” Chaperonage 
was still an unknown art, so that the 
idyllic country rambling and buggying 
of Parthenope and Emerance are as un- 
blamed as blameless. The modest title 
claims enough for the story: plot it has 
none. The vacation of the Kelwyns in- 
volves the mating of the Kelwyn niece 
and her predestined young man; but no 
contrivance of the author is necessary 
to facilitate matters. The whole affair 
has the effect, at least, of something al- 
together casual and artless. The action 
is no more dramatic than Rollo’s adven- 
ture with the wood-pile. There is the 


thunderstorm, to be sure, and the bear- 
leader and his bear knocked insensible 
by a bolt: an odd and awful thing to 
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happen in anybody’s sideyard, but an 
incident like any other unless poetized; 
an incident to be recalled as relevant or 
irrelevant to our own affairs, to the con- 
duct of a Parthenope or the mood of an 
Emerance. Parthenope and Emerance 
are not a thrillingly romantic pair. 
Howells’ characteristic and sly feat is 
to tie us to them almost in spite of our- 
selves. Parthenope has little or no 
charm, a conceited sprig of New England 
culture. She lectures and browbeats 
poor Emerance until the moment of her 
queenly surrender. And even then her 
surprising announcement that she “wants 
to be completely subordinate to him in 
everything” is more creditable to her 
maiden heart than to her sense of the 
probabilities. As for the swain, he is 
saved from priggishness (and exposed to 
“Thennie”) by his childlike nature. He 
is one of those ineffective geniuses who 
during the seventies and eighties ambled 
worshipfully in the rear of the trans- 
cendental bandwagon. He has a thou- 
sand schemes for bettering the world, has 
tried his hand at charities, teaching, act- 
ing, cookery, playwriting; and. when 
Parthenope accepts him has no more idea 
what his real job in life is than at our 
first meeting, when he had no job at all. 
An absurd exemplar of the altruistic in- 
dividualist, as Thennie is of the egoistic: 
bred both, of course, in the shadow of 
Concord. 

There is something lovable, at least, in 
the youth’s absurdity; a sincere and 
warm feeling for his fellowmen with 
which Kelwyn’s_ selfish complacency 
stands out in sorry contrast. Kelwyn, 
one suspects, may embody a portraiture 
which the artist hesitated to make public 
ten years ago. He is a college lecturer 
on “historical sociology” who is in the 
way of academic preferment, but has 
no real or generous interest in human- 
kind. It is gratifying that he should be 
one of Howells’ many—perhaps_ too 
many—henpecked husbands; delightful 
that so pretentious and fussy and foolish 
a man should have to take his medicine 
from a pretentious and foolish and fussy 
woman. Alas, we are not quite sure that 
kind Emerance is to find himself in 
better case, when his Parthenope has 
wakened to her post-honeymoon powers! 
One has never had much to hope for from 
Mr. Howells as a delineator of feminine 
charm. The slatternly Mrs. Pike, un- 
conquerable, serene slacker in household 
affairs, seems to be by sly intention the 
actual heroine of the tale, if there is one. 
Pike is content with her, we notice, and 
Pike is no weakling. The story is 
not, makes no attempt to be, a “Silas 
Lapham.” Its range and theme are 
slight; -but only one person could have 
told it, and we who loved that demure 
and faultless voice may well be grateful 
that fate has somehow saved one more 
hearing of it for us, as a surprise. 

H. W. BOYNTON 
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wu power is said to be the 
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life. On it depends our mental 
and physical well being; our 
success or failure in business and 
social life. 


Developing our will power and 
getting the most out of it is a mat- 
ter of training, according to au- 
thorities on mental development. 
We present four books on this 
subject, all written in an inter- 
esting and instructive way. 


Power of Will $3.84 
Frank C. Haddock, M.S., Ph.D. 


Over 200,000 copies of this 
book have been sold. Con- 
tains rules and formulas for 
developing will power. 


Strength of Will, and 

How to Develop It 

E. Boyd Barrett, S.J., Ph.D. 
$1.34 


“An exposition of the supreme 
and kingly force that lies 
within us.” 


Health Through Will 
Power $1.54 


James J. Walsh, M.D. 


Concerning the use of will 
power in combating ordi- 
nary physical ailments. 


How to Develop Your 
Will Power $1.14 


Clare Tree*Major 


A course in the development 
of will power, presenting 
the subject in an interesting 
and practical way. 





| Buy One Good Book Each Week | 





MACY’S, Main Floor, 35th St., Rear 


HERALD SQUARE NEW YORK 























The Diversions of Kittredge 


Tue Ovp FARMER AND His ALMANACK. By 
George Lyman Kittredge. Cambridge: 
Harvard University Press. 


$ HAT is history but an old alma- 

nac?” was the contemptuous ques- 
tion of a man who made history. It 
occurred to a Harvard professor some 
fifteen years ago to reverse the familiar 
jeer, and to prove beyond a doubt that 
a file of old almanacs is history. Mr. 
Kittredge (for Harvard sinks the “pro- 
fessor” in proud humility) is a notable 
English scholar; if he here seemed at 
first blush to be dealing with material 
beneath scholarly notice, a trivial, tem- 
porary, antiquated publication, generally 
regarded as a joke, his method was that 
of the scholar. Like the cyanide treat- 
ment of gold-mine tailings, he produced 
out of unregarded refuse no little pre- 
cious ore. The promises of the quaint 
and admirably designed title-page were 
more than fulfilled. Not only were the 
“Extracts Curious, Instructive and En- 
tertaining,” but, taken with the “Obser- 
vations,” they furnished a picture of 
New England life and manners a hun- 
dred years ago which it is hard to match. 
The style fitted the theme, being New 
England in its plain directness, its pref- 
erence for the understatement, and its 
dry humor. 


Of such a book it is eminently proper 
that there should be a new edition, bear- 
ing the imprint of the author’s own 
university. Its appearance gives wel- 
come occasion to renew acquaintance 
with its delightful contents. Robert 
Bailey Thomas, the founder of the 
“Farmers’ Almanac,” was a typical New 
Englander, versatile, eager for education, 
with a “mechanical turn,” who taught 
school, worked on his father’s farm, 
learned bookbinding, became a_ book- 
seller and the publisher of the famous 
almanac. He himself wielded a lively 
pen. Not the least entertaining extracts 
are by Thomas himself. His portrait 
shows a venerable figure in clerical black 
leaning on a staff. The almanac was 
founded in 1792, and is still published. 
Popular interest in it is attested by the 
number of the Old Farmer’s correspond- 
ents; they contributed gratis riddles, 
poetry, problems, jokes, and so filled the 
pages of the almanac, without labor to 
the editor. Among the many subjects 
treated are trade in sugar, and the manu- 
facture of salt, schools and _ school- 
masters, inns, roads and postage, books 
and reading, Indians’ pidgin English, 
the blighting of wheat, huskings and 
other rustic amusements, popular super- 
stitions, small economies, the old militia, 
the old navy, peddlers, lawyers, titles of 
honor, protection against fire, methods 
of resuscitating the apparently drowned. 
All grow naturally out of a consideration 


of the almanac; and there is not one on 
which new light is not thrown by a 
scholarship quite as remarkable for its 
penetration as for its range. 

Kittredge’s treatment of the Homo 
signorum is a good example of his 
method. Who has not puzzled over the 
figure of a naked man in the almanac? 
He is surrounded by the signs of the 
zodiac, each of which is connected with 
the figure by a straight line stabbing him 
in some portion of his anatomy. It 
would pose the modern almanac-makers 
to say why it was ever inserted and why 
it still continues to be printed. Kittredge 
gives the full explanation. The idea is 
as old at least as Ptolemy the Astrono- 
mer, of the second century, and came 
down through the Middle Ages to Burton 
and Sir Thomas Browne and William 
Lilly—who was of course a professional 
—and so on to our own day. 

It is the curious conception that each 
part of the human body is “governed” 
by a sign of the zodiac, and in selecting 
a day to treat any ailment or to let blood 
it was necessary to know whether the 
moon was or was not in that sign. For 
example, Gemini “governed” the arms. 
If the patient were bled in his arm when 
the moon was in the sign of Gemini, he 
was in danger of bleeding to death. The 
Homo signorum was therefore also called 
the man of the moon. 

“It was a graphic summing up of the 
whole doctrine of astrological medicine.” 
The Anatomy, as it was also called, was 
then a guide to educated and uneducated 
alike. In order to establish his point, 
Kittredge cites the classical passage in 
the “Astronomica” of Manilius, which 
tells how Aries governs the head, and 
brings in a translation, hitherto unno- 
ticed, from an obscure almanac of 1628. 
He has to consider the conjecture of Hal- 
liwell that Petrus de Dacia invented the 
Man of Signs, which he sets aside on 
the strength of an article by a Swedish 
savant. He shows how the theory fell 
into disrepute, and was ridiculed by 
Thomas Dekker in 1609, and by Josh 
Billings in 1870. Almanac-makers dis- 
trusted the “mis-shaped anatomy,” apol- 
ogized for it, but put it in, because their 
almanacs would not sell without it. 
Thomas was superior to the practice of 
his time, and his almanac is distinguished 
by its lack of the Homo signorum. A 
scant nine pages make up the chapter, 
but the whole subject is treated ade- 
quately and finally disposed of. Astrology 
was a reality to our ancestors. Colonial 
skippers had horoscopes cast for their 
vessels before starting on a voyage. A 
specimen is given facing p. 40. Slavers 
were particularly addicted to this prac- 
tice. 

It is, in truth, a remarkable book, 
sound, scholarly, illuminating, finished 
ad unguem, a model investigation, a 
monument of American learning. 
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Sappho in Translation and 
Paraphrase 


SappHo. By Henry Thornton Wharton, with 
paraphrases by Anne Bunner. New York: 
Brentano’s. 

ANY will be glad that Brentano’s 
have brought out a reprint of 

Wharton’s Sappho; the original is rap- 

idly becoming a rarity and, although it 

might be better, it is still convenient. 

We do not know why. the publishers 
elected to follow the earlier rather than 
the third edition, which contains Whar- 
ton’s final additions and betterments. 
Typographically, the reprint is well de- 
signed and executed, which was partic- 
ularly desirable, as that is one of the 
points which gave distinction to the orig- 
inal Wharton. 

The misanthropic will note with glee 
that the occasion of the reprint is the 
publication of some new paraphrases of 
the Greek—a kind of thing of which 
Wharton himself thought very poorly— 
as if in mockery of the old devotee’s 
particular anathema. But Wharton him- 
self was none too good a judge of trans- 
lations. He apparently did not know of 
some of the best contemporary work in 
that line, but he found space for Byron’s 
exuberant, abominable “imitation” of the 
well-known fragment of a supposed ode 
to Hesperos. 

Anne Bunner is the author of the 
new “paraphrases,” to which the reprint 
gives a score of pages. She has done 
some work in magazine verse, and, the 
publisher’s editor assures us, has studied 
Sappho for many years, a statement 
which we found a little discouraging, for 
we have cherished a faith that the study 
of the Greek and Roman classics is a 
sure specific for the cure of certain 
diseases of modernism. But here is 
Anne Bunner giving us romantic out- 
bursts for Greek lyrics. Her “para- 
phrases” lack both the restraint and the 
freedom of the original. In fact, they 
give us the whole thing in reverse, like 
those old carpets that are green on one 
side wherever they are red on the other. 
Anne Bunner is restrained where the 
Greek is free, free where the Greek is 
restrained: 

The child that has strayed in the sunlight 

With small eager feet, 
Turns motherwards in the evening, 
Finding home sweet, 


is not English for the Greek: “thou 
bringest the child to the mother.” Nor 
is it mere dilution, or amplification—it 
is a picture of a modern home with its 
sentimental attitude toward children, in- 
stead of the simple elemental reality of 
the Greek song. 

But it is possible to be too pharisaic 
about that kind of thing—Wharton is 
when he declares that Sappho is “un- 
translatable.” Of course, in a sense, all 
poetry is untranslatable from its original 


vernacular, but there is no particular 
sense in which Sappho is untranslatable. 
Does not our chief difficulty with that 
kind of translating arise from our try- 
ing to make too much of it? In our 
anxiety lest the reader will fail to grasp 
some delicate shading, we often make the 
shading the whole thing, losing the firm 
outline. In the case of Sappho, more- 
over, the slender amount that we have of 
her is not helped out by an effort to 
magnify into poems fragments that 
mean nothing. 


Two lovely odes, half a dozen one-line 
or two-line fragments, intense and vivid 
in vision and passion—another half score 
of poignantly telling phrases—that is all 
we know of Sappho; the rest is gossip 
and rubbish. 

As to the gossip which Wharton is so 
concerned about, and which our reprint 
brings to mind by its title-page motto— 
“to the pure all things are pure’—if 
there ever was occasion for it, the tears 
and attritions of two thousand years 
have wrought a sufficient effacement. We 
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manufactured. 


NOTE: 


direct with Christmas ca 


8 Arlington Street, Boston (17), Mass. 


Please send with bill 





“A splendid present for the literary or professional man and woman.’ 


Trade Edition, two volumes, 
Limited Edition, two volumes, 


As the Limited Edition numbers only 600 copies 
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Regular Edition. 





The Letters of William James 


MAN OF GENIUS - 


FRIEND 


Edited by his son, Henry James 


These letters, covering the writer’s life from his 
boyhood to the end, form a genuine autobiography of one 
who may well be called the most interesting man of 
thought in America since Emerson. Great in many ways 
William James’s genius revealed itself most naturally in 
His contacts with life were remarkable for their 
range and vitality, and in these volumes there appears the 
record of every phase of his life’s activities,—through 
them all running the golden thread of ardent friendship 
for which he had a supreme gift. 


The letters appear in two volumes in both a “Trade” 
and a “Limited” Edition. The Limited Edition, prepared 
for those who wish their libraries to include the best of the 
best, consists of 650 numbered copies only, printed on 
large paper, with a special binding, and with rare illustra- 
tive material not contained in the Trade Edition. 
editions, however, are fully illustrated and beautifully 


Both 


, 


$10.00 
20.00 
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N the November issue of THE 
WORLD’S WORK appeared 
a review of such extraordinary 
interest that we have made an 
attractive booklet of it, believing 
that many who missed it in THE 
WORLD’S WORK will enjoy read- 
ing it in this convenient form. 
We will gladly send you a copy 
gratis, if you will fill in and mail 
the coupon below. 


A Review by 


WILLIAM ROSCOE 
THAYER 


of 
“THE VICTORY 
AT SEA”— 


— Admiral Sims’ 
own story. 


A most readable account of our 
Naval activities during the war, 
of great historic value. 








& 
DOUBLEDAY, | 
PAGE & CO. 

Garden City, N. Y. 


Please send me gratis, William Roscoe 
Thayer’s review of Sims’ book, “The Vic- 
tory at Sea.” 
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dare say that no woman as understand- 
ing and alive as the author of the Sappho 
fragments, could have escaped such gos- 
sip by any mode of life—certainly not 
in the Lesbian mode. 

The reprint contains the Wharton bib- 
liography (it surely would not have been 
sacrilege to have brought that down to 
date!), the Wharton preface and life 
of Sappho, and all of the Greek text and 
selected translations of the early edition. 
The paraphrases by Anne Bunner are 
added at the end of the book. They are 
often poetic and pleasing—if they are not 
quite Greek. Their merit—and merit 
they have—might appear to better ad- 
vantage in an edition of the author’s own 
poems, rather than in an edition of Sap- 
pho, where we have a right to look for 
only the “sweet-smiling” singer of Les- 
bos. 


The Run of the Shelves 


RIC DOMBROWSKI throws many 

new sidelights on German political 
figures in “German Leaders of Yester- 
day and Today” (D. Appleton & Co.). 
Dombrowski, a political editor of the 
Berliner Tageblatt, has known all the 
conspicuous men and women of Germany, 
and he has followed them closely as they 
have risen or fallen. He therefore has 
a great deal to say, much of which is 
new to Americans and even exciting in 
the flashing verbal dress of Dombrowski’s 
pen pictures and in the revelation of the 
German liberalism which the author rep- 
resents. Few of Germany’s enemies in 
the recent war uttered more scathing 
denunciations of William II or of Luden- 
dorff or of Tirpitz. But as often hap- 
pens in the case of sidelights, Dom- 
browski illuminates only spots. He 
shows only this or that feature of his 
men and women, leaving in the shadows 
many other features which in fairness 
should be revealed. “German Leaders of 
Yesterday and Today” is highly enter- 
taining, but its value is certainly not 
higher than that of many books of the 
hour. 


How many persons know that in the 
United States there are now a dozen 
magazines, two daily and more than 
three hundred weekly newspapers owned 
and edited by negroes? What the ne- 
groes are now thinking, saying, and 
doing, as reflected in this press, is shown 
in a most interesting and worth-while 
volume, “The Voice of the Negro,” by 
Professor Robert T. Kerlin, of the Vir- 
ginia Military Institute (Dutton). Near- 
ly the whole of the book consists of clip- 
pings, with just enough explanatory 


matter to give them a proper setting. 
It is a digest of negro opinion on the 
aftermath of the war, labor unionism 
and radicalism, riots, lynchings, exploi- 
tation and exclusion from the franchise, 


along with a brief summary of the race’s 
recent progress in education and indus- 
try. Notable, as might be expected, is 
the volume of protest against the treat- 
ment the negro soldier has received fol- 
lowing a war to make the world safe 
for democracy—a war in which he bore 
so wholly creditable a part. There is 
little given to show that radicalism, as 
ordinarily understood, has made any 
headway among the negroes; but another 
radicalism, a breaking away from the 
old counsels of acquiescence in what they 
feel are their deepest wrongs, is strik- 
ingly evident. There is here a vigorous 
and emphatic note; the negro protests 
with all his might against the humilia- 
tions and injustices he is made to suffer; 
he is resolved to be treated as a man. 
He urges peace and obedience to the law 
and a constant appeal to the heart and 
conscience of the whites; but the un- 
provoked assaults upon his person and 
the persons of his loved ones he will re- 
sist with force. The mob is to him an 
aggregation of savages, and force is the 
only thing it respects. 


Attractively told, with here and there 
many striking passages of description, is 
Lewis R. Freeman’s “In the Tracks of 
the Trades” (Dodd, Mead). It is the 
account of a seven-months’ cruise to the 
South Seas in the sailing yacht Lurline. 
Hilo, Honolulu, Nukahiva, Pago Pago, 
Tahiti, and Suva were visited. The 
sadly misnamed Pacific was in a fitful 
mood most of the time, but though ter- 
rific squalls and storms were encountered, 
the stout little craft carried the party 
through without serious mishap. The 
wondrous beauty of the isles the author 
depicts in glowing phrase. The bay of 
Hatiheu. island of Uahuka, in the Mar- 
quesas group (where Herman Melville’s 
famed Typee is also to be found), is “the 
most sublime combination of mountain, 
vale and sea that my eyes have ever 
rested on.” But he found most to en- 
chain his interest, it would seem, in the 
dancing girls of Tahiti and Pago Pago. 
The Samoan siva-siva he regards as 
“perhaps the most beautiful and perfect 
interpretative dance given to the world 
by any race in history,” and the Samoan 
dancing girl at her best he sees as “one 
fluent ripple of lithe flexibility.” The 
“frozen posturing” of the modern French 
ballet and the “frenzied acrobatics” of 
the Russian compare ill with the perfect 
naturalness of the Samoan dance. We 
have small patience with the stern 
Puritan who, reading this book, can not 
wish to have seen the “swimming siva”’ 
which the Samoan girl Fanua danced in 
the grotto by the phosphorescent light 
of the waves. But even the sternest 
Puritan, we fear, will have his curiosity 
whetted by the author’s reticence here 
and there just as the most interesting 
stage of a narration is reached. The 
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proprieties, insists the author, demand 

a “dead line,” and firmly the line is 
Sy On the homeward voyage the 
enticement of the islands was resisted, 
and a straight run (in so far as the 
stormy Pacific would permit) of 3,000 
miles was made from Suva to Honolulu, 
whence by way of Hilo the vessel re- 
turned to its starting point, the port of 
Los Angeles. 


“The School of Salernum” might be de- 
scribed as an excellent Christmas gift for 
a doctor whose interest extends beyond 
his gallipots. But it is something more 
than that, too, and will charm any one 
who likes to wander in that small outly- 
ing province of English letters formed by 
what may be called books of physic and 
physicians. In the Middle Ages Salerno 
was a great school of medicine, and some 
time about the year 1100 one of the pro- 
fessors who knew, if truth be told, more 
about human nature than about the 
properties of herbs, devised a regimen 
of health for Robert, son of William the 
Conqueror. The poem, for it was com- 
posed in rather halting Latin hexameters, 
went through many editions, and is now 
presented in this latest form by Paul B. 
Hoeber. There are notes and reproduc- 
tions of old German woodcuts, and there 
is an interesting introduction by Dr. 
Francis R. Packard. Best of all is the 
quaint English translation published by 
John Harington in 1608. As a specimen 
of the Salernian regimen sanitatis and 
of Harington’s style, we quote this recipe 
for toothache: 


If in your teeth you hap to be tormented, 
By meane some little wormes therein do 
breed: 
Which paine (if heed be tane) may be pre- 
uented, 
By keeping cleane your teeth when as you 
feed, 
Burne Frankincense (a gum not euill sented) 
Put Henbane vnto this, and Onyon seed, 
And in a Tunnel to the Tooth that’s hollow, 
Conuey the smoake thereof, and ease shall 
follow. 


But the best advice that Salerno could 
give was in the prayer with which Har- 
ington closes his translation: 


And ye our Physicke rules that friendly read, 
God grant that Physicke you may neuer need. 


It is altogether proper that in the 
tri-centennial year we should refresh, 
through the pleasantly written and 
charmingly illustrated page, our sense 
for New England past and present. The 
makers of books are equal to the occa- 
sion, and four volumes, all different and 
each good, may be mentioned here. Helen 
W. Henderson (“A Loiterer in New 
England”: Doran), for all her wandering 
by the way in the fields of art, history, 
and local gossip, for all her lingerings 
in delightful old houses, makes a thor- 
ough job of the journey from the Prov- 
incetown monument to the Boston Art 


Museum, and is the most agreeable of 
traveling companions. Agnes Edwards 
(“The Old Coast Road”: Houghton Mif- 
flin) reverses the route; setting out from 
Boston, she carries us through Milton, 
Quincy, Hingham, Scituate, Marshfield— 
with Webster’s life there vividly imagined 
—Duxbury and its memories of Stand- 
ish and the Aldens, and so to Plymouth. 
“The Cape” lies beyond, and for an ac- 
count of Cape Cod, that hook of shifting 
sands upon which the Pilgrims, blunder- 
ing Virginiawards, impaled themselves, 
struggled to get free, and finally ac- 
cepted as a destiny beyond their power 
to escape, there is none better than Al- 
bert Perry Brigham’s “Cape Cod and the 


Hit 





Old Colony” (Putnam). Professor Brig- 
ham is a geologist, and the old story 
of the settlement and the peculiarities of 
Cape Cod life since take on new interest 
when projected against a background of 
the great ice-caps, slow-moving and irre- 
sistible, which made the land what it is. 
Professor Brigham writes with the en- 
thusiasm of one who in making close 
acquaintance with the Cape is in the act 
of realizing a long-deferred dream. Say 
what one will, New England is a national 
possession; decry it or patronize it, for 
many scattered millions throughout the 
country it is in a peculiar sense “home.” 
It is not the only centre from which the 
country expanded to greatness, but it is 
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A rattling good adventure story 
(4th Printing). Price $2.00 


HEAVENS AND EARTH 
By Stephen Vincent Benét. 


An attractive volume - unusual 
poetry. Price $2.00 


MIND ENERGY 
By Henri Bergson 


An important discussion of the 
subconscious mind. Price $2.50 


THE FRONTIER IN 
AMERICAN HISTORY 
By Frederick J. Turner 


The influence of the West on 
America’s development. Price $2.50 


OLD NAVY DAYS 
By Mrs. Sophie de Meissner 


A colorful biography rich with 
the romance of the Old Navy. 
Price $3.00 


A distinctive 
to show you a copy. 8vo. 








DITTE, GIRL ALIVE! 


By Martin Andersen Nex6 


The poignant story of a lovable, eager, little Danish girl’s heroic 
against cold and hunger and the forces of circumstances, 
It is by the author of 


THE HOME BOOK OF VERSE 


and beautiful Christmas gift. 
4009 pages. 


“Pelle, the Con- 
Price $2.00 


THE FLYING BO’SUN 
By Arthur Mason 


A fascinating, gripping story of 
the wide sea. Price $1.75 


COLLECTED POEMS 
of Walter De La Mare 


The works of de la Mare (1901- 
1918) in two handsome volumes. 
Price $4.00 


RELATIVITY 
By Albert Einstein 


_Einstein’s own explanation of 
his discovery. Price $2.00 


RECONSTRUCTION 
IN PHILOSOPHY 
By John Dewey 


Professor Dewey’s philosophy 
presented as a whole. Price $1.60 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
By Lord Charnwood 


The most talked of biography 
of Lincoln. (12th Printing). 
Price $3.00 
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the one which is perhaps best able to 
furnish to the national imagination a 
stimulating sense of the humble and 
arduous beginnings which led to splendid 
achievement. How humble and how 
arduous they were the reader most bent 
on running will find himself persuaded 
to stop and gather from the pages of 
Frank M. Gregg’s romance, “The Found- 
ing of a Nation” (Doran). The story is 
held together by a thread of fiction—just 
enough to make of it a first-rate tale— 
but there is no danger of confusing the 
fiction and the facts, and the facts are 
all there, duly attested by men of his- 
torical judgment. To the readers of this 
book, the first two winters at Plymouth 
will remain as vividly in memory as 
Crusoe’s stay on the island. 


Drama 


Bernard Shaw in ‘“Heart- 
break House’’ at the 
Garrick Theatre 


= “Heartbreak House”—a name which 
has the thrust and edge of a stiletto— 
Mr. Shaw, in a series of plotless and 
nearly actionless dialogues, undertakes 
to portray “cultured, leisured Europe be- 
fore the war.” To show heartbreak in that 
region is a task of difficulty. Tchekhov, 
whose frankness seemed diabolic—Mr. 
Shaw’s by comparison looks rather imp- 
ish—had drawn four pictures of Rus- 
sian gentlefolk in which the ashen was 
streaked by the lurid, and heartbreak 
was intimated if not portrayed. But 
class heartbreak, like world heartbreak, 
is a lesion which it takes some craft to 
locate, and culture and leisure, in West- 
ern Europe at least, are supposed to 
make men adept in the dissimulation of 
heartbreak. Educated England hardly 
“wears its heart upon its sleeve for 
Shaws to peck at.” By what X-ray does 
Mr. Shaw propose to reveal to us the 
secret wound in the heart of a society 
which he exhibits continuously in its 
most actively social, gregarious, and 
agglutinative form? Before answering 
this question let us note a certain pun- 
gency in the adoption by Mr. Shaw, the 
castigator of romantic humbug, of a 
thing—or a name—like heartbreak into 
which romance distills the most specious 
and most fallible of its elixirs. We are 
all amused when the regular practitioner 
has recourse to patent medicine. One 
last remark and I have done with pref- 
ace. To the poor the life of the rich 
and great is a synonym for happiness, 
and much of the comfort of their own 
sordid days has been derived from the 
contemplation of this life in the artless 
mirror of their tales and plays and from 
the picture of a life to come in which 


aristocracy was universal. This delusion 
is a plain challenge to Mr. Shaw. The 
master of paradox is at the old stand 
when he depicts a Paradise as an Inferno, 


The Theatre Guild gave a just and 
solicitous rendering of the play in which 
the parts of Mr. Dudley Digges as Man- 
gan, of Mr. Erskine Sanford as Dunn, 
and of Mr. Henry Travers as the burglar 
stood out in unassuming eminence. The 
acting, like all symmetrical and balanced 
acting, was a criticism of the play, and 
the criticism was sound even when un- 
favorable. For instance, the spectator 
failed to detect in the performance the 
heartbreak which the reader had missed 
in the book. Who is the heartbroken 
person? Is it Dunn? Is it Hector? 
Is it Hesione? Is it Ellie, whose heart, 
after the first wound, seems adamantine? 
Is it Mangan, whose heart is putty? Is 
it Lady Utterword, whose heart is cord- 
age? Is it Randall, whose heart is 
gruel? In the play, to be sure, in the 
absence of formal plot, there is a great 
deal of pointless and profitless flirtation, 
but this is not, in Mr. Shaw’s mind, the 
source of heartbreak; it is only its mask. 
For “heartbreak” read “lassitude,” read 
“satiety,” and we shall come nearer to 
Mr. Shaw’s governing idea. The small 
servant in “The Old Curiosity Shop” 
dipped orange-peel in water and called 
it wine. That comfort was the measure 
of her wretchedness. Mr. Shaw pro- 
vides a similar measure of the general 
inanity of a social life in which these 
particular futilities could figure as oc- 
cupations and diversions. 


The intentions are good, but, unless 
one were prompted one would never 
pick out the characters in “Heartbreak 
House” as victims of lassitude and satia- 
tion. Take the group at the opening of 
Act III. Here is a set of people with 
the air—possibly deceptive—of having 
dined well, charmingly disposed, fittingly 
or richly gowned, with an outpour of 
thought, suggestion, fancy, repartee 
which never dims and never pauses. The 
very insipidities in their experience turn 
to pungencies upon their lips; they can 
half fill or refill life with epigrams upon 
its vacancy. Mr. Shaw has freely shared 
with them his intellectual and humorous 
alertness, and the poor lethargic spec- 
tator is asked to spare them a little pity 
for the tedium and dryness of their lives. 
It is hard for a lean man to believe that 
a plumper man than himself is perishing 
of inanition. In exactly the same way 
the solvent pedestrian has trouble in 
sympathizing with a bankrupt in an 
automobile. 

The interest of the audience slept and 
woke by turns. The play in its tensions 


and slackenings reminded one of the set- 
ting in the first and second acts (the 
settings were praiseworthy throughout) 
with its alternating woodwork and glass- 
work, opacities side by side with per- 
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spicuities. The flirtations almost dis- 
appeared: they had been water for the 
reader; for the spectator they were 
only vapor. The Ellie-Mangan affair 
stood out in relief; the young girl in the 
clutch of the monster from Andromeda 
to Madeline Bray has kept her hold upon 
a pathos-loving public. The trouble with 
this affair as a dramatic asset was that 
latterly it seemed to have been mislaid, 
to have fallen like a penny into a crack, 
to be rediscovered finally and flipped 
away, like the base coin it was, with 
one stroke of Ellie’s patronizing finger. 

But the most interesting thing in the 
performance for a critic was the fact 
that nothing interested, nothing re- 
freshed and heartened, the audience like 
the burglar. In Mr. Shaw’s aberrancies 
and paradoxes they had felt the “blank 
misgivings of a creature moving about 
in words not realised,” till the burglar, 
the restorative and sanative burglar, 
broke in. It was idle to point out that 
this was a burglar with eccentricities, 
with an unprofessional tolerance for the 
police and a mania for being cockered 
by his victims. No matter; they had no 
mind to haggle over particulars; he was 
a burglar, and a burglar was a lovable, 
simple-hearted creature who had never 
read “Beyond Good and Evil” or “The 
Way of All Flesh,” and could be trusted 
not to know a paradox from a parasol or 
parachute. We took him to our hearts, 
in rapturous forgetfulness of the prox- 
imity, both physical and moral, of our 
hearts to our pocketbooks. 

I jest in all seriousness; this burglar 
matter is the measure of the expatriation 
which even an audience so instructed as 
the Theatre Guild’s feels in Mr. Shaw’s 
world. Mr. Shaw’s message is still real- 
istic (as he sees reality), but his method 
has long since ceased to be real, or rather 
has ceded to fable or symbol about half 
its holdings in reality. Now the human 
race gets on very well with fantasy, if 
only, as in “Pilgrim’s Progress” and 
“Gulliver’s Travels,’ the fantasy be 
overt and measurable, just as we adapt 
ourselves readily to the crotchets of 
tilted mirrors, provided we can estimate 
the tilt. But Mr. Shaw’s is a tilted mir- 
ror which claims to be vertical, or, if we 
prefer, it is a swinging mirror in which 
the eye is tormented and confused by 
variations moment by moment between 
the perpendicular and the oblique. We 
step from Pall Mall into Laputa, from 
Thelema into Downing Street. Neither 
fantasy nor reality can place this world 
upon its chart, and we welcome the re- 
turn to the old sanities and stabilities in 
the person of the irreducible burglar. 

There was another point in the second 
act in which the critic and analyst was 
a little surprised that the audience 
shared his interest. There is a retired 
sea-captain of eighty-eight years whose 
mind is partly deranged and whom Mr. 


Shaw—I speak without innuendo—has 
chosen as his own mouthpiece. In “Man 
and Superman” Mr. Shaw, from the 
dusk of his visionary Inferno, had 
sketched a kind of faith; but this re- 
ligion had fed on the thin diet of science 
and philosophy till its blood was chill 
and its tint was sallow, and it could 
evoke no more inspiriting or sympathetic 
image than a Life-Force striving through 
evolution to perfect its own conscious- 
ness of itself. In “Heartbreak House” 
the old sailor between drams, which he 
takes as antidotes to dreams, tells the 
young girl that the one supreme thing 
in life is the life of the soul. ‘What 
shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul?” The 
words are ancient and the cycles have 
moved backward or moved forward when 
their philosophy can find an equivalent 
on the lips of Bernard Shaw. How deep 
this goes no one can say, but surely few 
facts could be more touching and more 
pregnant than the discovery in this rest- 
less, chafing, peremptory, and sardonic 
spirit, this Jaques in a saddened and 
embittered “As You Like It,” of visions 
and ideals which the world may yet re- 
call from exile. In the contumacious and 
contentious Mr. Shaw their presence is 
unspeakably affecting. The Coliseum has 
taught us how the human heart responds 
to the discovery of a chapel in an arena. 
O. W. FIRKINS 
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HE re-opening of the august Metro- 

politan last week, with Halévy’s “La 
Juive,” had the accustomed pomp and 
show. Artistically it had small signifi- 
cance. “La Juive” belongs to a long 
faded past. To many it would now be 
unendurable, but for the singing of 
Caruso and Ponselle. Nor were some 
other works performed at the Metro- 
politan last week of more importance. 
They included “L’Elisir d’Amore,” 
“Zaza,” and “Aida.” We can dismiss 
these without wasting time on critical 
discussion of their merits, and pass at 
once to “Tristan and Isolde.” 

The revival of that greatest of all love 
dramas expressed in words and tones was 
hailed with rapture, both by the Germans 
and pro-Germans of New York and by 
Americans who reverence high art. It 
might and should have had a new and 
potent interest to those—the majority— 
who are not linguists. For Wagner’s 
words were to be sung in English—one 
more concession to the claims of those 
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who wish to understand as well as hear 
works sung to them. 

New scenery by Urban had been made 
to enhance the lure of the revival. A 
cast which seemed to promise more than 
well had been recruited for the occasion. 
Some of the German singers who had 
been, rightly and inevitably, dropped 
when we went forth to war, had been re- 
engaged—a little bit too hurriedly, may- 
be—for various parts. Last, but not 
least, Mr. Bodanzky had been entrusted 
with the interpretation of the immortal 
masterpiece. The event should, there- 
fore, have been more than notable. 

And yet, despite the rhapsodies of 
some critics, the revival, in more ways 
than one, did not fulfill the hopes that 
had been raised. Mr. Bodanzky and his 
orchestra excelled themselves, indeed, at 
many times. The reading of the score 
expressed the passion, pain, and ecstasy 
which the composer had put into it. But 
it was sometimes too tempestuous and 
loud to permit the singers to be heard 
with clearness. It gave more prominence 
to music than to drama. 

The new scenery, though effective, was 
too gorgeous, and why we passed in the 
last scene from glowing summer to a 
leafless winter, none could tell. The com- 
poser’s stage directions called for many 
things which were neglected in the sec- 
ond (“Garden”) episode. But these were 
trifles, if you will, which did no harm to 
the performance as a whole. 
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It was in the English, and singing of 
the English, that we found the chief 
causes for our lawful discontent. Had 
the director of the Metropolitan known 
English after thirteen years of residence 
in what to him is still a strange and alien 
land, he would perhaps not have allowed 
the old, stupid Corder version of the 
original text to be inflicted on us—even 
with the revisions which are said to have 
been made by Mr. Spaeth and Miss 
Cowdrey. It would have paid him well 
to order a new version, which Mr. Kreh- 
biel, Mr. Henderson, or some other ex- 
pert might have agreed to write for him. 

The beauty of Mme. Matzenauer’s tones, 
more particularly at the close of the first 
act, her exquisite phrasing, her mastery 
of the art of song, did not atone for her 
wretched use of English. “And, to be 
frank, Isolde did not suit her voice as 
well as other réles she has interpreted. 
She made Isolde, to the eye, a royal 
woman. But, to the ear, in several epi- 
sodes she lacked commanding power and 
eloquence. As an impersonator of the 
Irish heroine she may compare with 
Fremstad (the ideal) and Ternina. In 
other ways she falls far short of them. 
Her “love death” at the end was very 
weak. 

Far clearer was the English of the 
Teutonic Sembach, who sang Tristan. 
Mr. Sembach did his utmost to pronounce 
his words; and while he had not all the 
greatness and nobility of the character, 
at least did not, like some who are loved 
in Bayreuth, turn the true Knight into 
a Prussian Schiitzmann. The Kurvenal 
of our own Clarence Whitehill contented 
most, by its vocal excellence. And Mr. 
Whitehill’s English was not cryptic. 

Cyril Scott, the English composer, 
gave his first recital here some days ago 
at Aeolian Hall, with the assistance of 
that rare and fine interpreter, Eva Gau- 
thier. The composer hardly justified the 
celebrity he has won in England. His 
piano works (which he performed him- 
self) brought no new message. His 
songs, or most of them, lacked inspira- 
tion. Mr. Scott has built his art on the 
Debussy plan and—he is not Debussy. 
There was, however, beauty in the ac- 
companiment (by an oboe and a ’cello, 
both concealed) to an “Idyllic Fantasy,” 
sung with great intelligence by Mme. 
Gauthier. And there was spirit, besides 
some originality, in a “Passacaglia,” 
played by Mr. Scott. 

Two other song recitals call for men- 
tion, one given by that delicate artist, 
Inez Barbour, and one for which we were 
indebted to Emilio de Gogorza. Mme. 
Barbour’s renderings of old English 
songs, German lieder, and French airs 
was most enjoyable. As for the Spanish 
baritone, he needs no praise. He has 
still few rivals on the concert stage. 

The appearance at two concerts with 
the Philharmonic players of Mr. Hadley, 
in the réle of a full-fledged, although as- 


sociate, conductor, calls for more than 
casual comment. 

For Mr. Hadley, unlike all who have 
preceded him in connection with the old- 
est of our musical societies, is native- 
born. And, in the past, New York hag 
not been overgracious to our own con- 
ductors. Mr. Walter Damrosch, to be 
sure, is an American. But he was born 
in Breslau, and, like his father, the re 
gretted Leopold Damrosch, studied music 
in Germany. Mr. Stransky, Mr. Bo- 
danzky, Mr. Toscanini, Mr. Gericke, Mr, 
Nikisch, Mr. Mahler, Mr. Theodore 
Thomas, and most others who have con- 
ducted in New York were foreign-born. 

Mr. Hadley is best known here as a 
composer of assimilative art—an eclectic 
in a certain special sense. He has writ- 
ten operas, light and serious, and won 
prizes. He has invented concert works 
of genuine merit, and, as a guest con- 
ductor, had been seen frequently in our 
concert rooms. He had been associated 
with one German opera house and for 
some years he had directed first the 
Seattle and more recently the San Fran- 
cisco Symphony orchestras. 

It was, therefore, not a tyro who 
stepped out upon the Carnegie Hall plat- 
form a few nights ago, but a musician 
of at least experience, on whose success 
or failure might depend much more than 
his own hope of fame. Success might 
mean the eventual recognition of more 
Americans as conductors. Failure might 
set them back for twenty years. 

A first test came when the American 
conductor plunged into the opening 
movement (Largo—Allegro moderato) 
of Rachmaninov’s Second Symphony—a 
work by no means easy of interpretation, 
with its Russian moods and colors, its 
savage outbursts, and its strange tonali- 
ties. The succeeding movements (Alle- 
gro, Andante, and Allegro vivace) sup- 
plied other tests. And, in the cases of 
the second and the last, it may be re- 
corded that the performance did much 
credit to the orchestra and, incidentally, 
no doubt, to Mr. Hadley. 

At the second concert he was rather 
less successful in his reading of Dvorak’s 
“New World” symphony. He had a ten- 
dency to drag his tempi and he had not 
complete control over his orchestra. The 
strings did bravely, as they always do. 
The English horn delighted all who 
heard it. But there were weak spots 
in the brass and wood-wind choirs. 

The soloist at both Philharmonic con- 
certs was Toscha Seidel, a violinist who, 
although he played with taste and senti- 
ment, lacked tone and depth. He was 
heard, first in the well-worn Bruch con- 
certo, in G minor, and next, in the Men- 
delssohn concerto. It is a pity that some 
of our young musicians do not wait a 
while before daring to affront the deadly 
risk of being drowned in the rich tones 
of powerful orchestras. 

CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 








